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a place which our confirmed clubbists 
6nly know as a convenience for sleep- 
ing and breakfasting. 
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than steeping their senses in barba- 
rous smoke. But they stick to their 
cigars, and assume a lofty moral su- 


periority over the lovely beings, the 
evidence of whose better civilization is 
sounding in their ears. 
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ience, as in nature, there is 


always a leap from stage to stage. The 
beginning of the animal is not the or- 


ganic sequent of the vegetable king- 
dom, nor the viviparous animal of the 
oviparous, nor man of the chimpanzee. 
there is a lift between 


successive orders, a break in the se- 


At each stage 


quence where plastic Nature interpo- 
lates a new thought; and the Aresens 
numen makes the bridge from kind to 
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metical series, but a mediation of origi- 
nating genius. Genius is the bridge- 
builder, the Jontifex maximus, in the 
passage from period to period in sci 
ence 
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for tl nce of 
ter tl 


astronomy, \ 
conjecture of Coperni- 
stand in the sixteenth 
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leste, an luced to order the seeming 
irregularities the heavenly bodies, 
when every planet but one was exactly 
timed in sidereal horology ;- when even 
the ré 
computed to the day, the hour, the very 
second of his arrival at the home sta- 
tion after an annual journey of nearly 
thirty earthly years,— Uranus alone de- 
fied arithmetic, and refused to conform 
to the time se the 


distant Saturn was 


volution of 


t down for him on 
heavenly dial. No calculus could fix 
this extreme member of the spheral 
school, no equation could dispose of 
his rebellious eccentricity. “ What ails 
the refractory planet ?” 
timin of 


asked the star- 


g sentinels science, at their 
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watch-posts. There was a chasm be- 
tween Uranial and cis-Uranial astron- 
omy. A bridge was needed span 
that gulf. Who will build the bridge 
from Saturn to Uranus? Then said 


“ ‘T} 
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higher 
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to 


was required 
any known ancient science. 
omers were not applicable to these new 
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tween the old computation the 
That bridge was fur- 


exigencies. 
and 
new problems. 
nished by Leibnitz, the mathematical 


He 


examined the methods then in use for 


genius of the seventeenth century. 


determining the values of unknown and 
and found that 
by considering number as continuous, 
gradual growth, the process 


variable quantities ; 
and of 
might be simplified, and the values 
of unknown quantities ascertained by 
equations established between their de- 
rivatives, instead of directly between 
themselves. The result was the infini- 
tesimal calculus, — the serviceable tool 
without which astronomy could not 
have achieved its greatest triumphs. 
Richer than science itself in illustra- 
tions of originating genius is the appli- 
art. Art is the is- 
sue to which science necessarily tends. 


cation of science to 


As spirit cannot remain spirit in uncon- 
ditioned abstraction, but is bound to 
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precipitate itself in material creations ; 
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of mind possessed as in 
taken 
nation 
jus. 


the amount 
up into consciousness. Imagi- 
ilone does not constitute 
There may be an excess of 
element, unbalanced by th 

vers. “Men of unbounded 
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struction. There are Ph 
ery walk of life, — m 


and 
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vast ambition, who fail in 
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serious 
for lack, as say, of 
“judgment,” that is, of negative power. 


They are carried away by great concep- 
tions which they are unable to manage 


and bring to successful execution. 
They have the positive element of gen- 
ius, imagination; but want reflection, 
— that its 
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limited force is 

The: sun’s 

without the 


planets, 


reaction of the 
law and form. Un- 


force without effect. 


would be powerless 
refracting 
which 


rays 
and reflecting 
oppose denser 

The 
planets would fly asunder, and be dis- 
sipated in nebula, without the centrip- 
etal force, which 


their 
spheres to the prodigal efflux. 


negatives their eager 
The 


uth would 


striving for limitless expansion. 


vegetable growths of the e: 
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exhaust themselves in rank excess of 
leaf and <, and never ripen into 
fruit, were it not for the concentrative 


power 


which checks this overgrowth, 


the volume for the sake 
the 


into edible pulp and 


collects luxuriant 


the centripetal power 
hat concentration is 
reflection is to the 
which sets bounds, 
und defines, which 
und perfects and renders avail- 
; l of i ination. 
» power, un- 
become the victims of 
the 


in Goethe’s deep fa- 


lity Like magi- 


ywned by the spirits 
is artists, as poets, they 
but never satisfy. They 

i itement. 


SS¢ ssed. 


ismiss them 


. ; 
Work 1S qaone. 


They 
tion. Whatever horrors their subject 


the 


never harrow with excessive emo- 
general harmony is not 
If they 


Eumenides and in Macbeth, 


summon Furies, 


music in their mouths and a 
measure in their feet. If they 
violence, as in Othello, 
they half envelop them in their own 
deep shadows. They “use all gent- 
ly”; “in the very torrent, tempest, and 
whirlwind ” of 


pit ture deeds of 


their “passion,” they 
“acquire and beget a temperance that 
may give it smoothness.” Whether 
dealing with elemental fury or wielding 
the lightnings of vengeance, they never 
transgres$ the severe boundary line of 
beauty, “o’erstep not the modesty 
With the grandest themes 
they combine the most diligent details. 


and 
of nature.” 


For genius is quite as apparent in elab- 
It has not 
only to create the soul of a work, but to 
mould, part by part, the body that soul 


oration as in conception. 
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t. The flow of thought and 

hen tending to issues the most 

1endous, must be guided with stud- 
, 


1 


4 


nd measured strokes throug 


nost perplexing ; through 

l ser] ents 
difficult 
processes to 
ION thro i 


t n 
oe 


nto the It 
‘at home on thos 
is the forced hy] 
not the easy 
lent is some one 
veloped ; i 
ilties. 
1e Ot 
ent mai 
a summ 


concoct 


he summer itsel 
ies of 


phenomenal, a 


but g 
crows the rose nd berri« 
4 AWS LIC a > alii ai 
Talent is 


which we contemplate as 


its own 
fecundity. 
spectacle 
something foreign and external; but 
genius makes us a party to 
it carries us with it like the course of 
things. Works of talent are accidental ; 
they mi 
be other than they are, without seri- 
But 


genius seem a necessity of 


tS coings, 


not have happened, or might 


ously affecting the issues of life. 
works of 
nature, —as if they could not be other 
than they 
been. I « 
] 


Englan 


as I can the Divina Commedia or Ham- 


ire, and could not but have 
ily imagine Italy or 


| left out of the map of Europe 


“Z +, on e848 7 > . - 
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world’s litera- 
and is always 
f; it is always 
ient to it- 


them ee 

dispens ~ thunder- 
e-down ; thinks as much 
the 


ote as lt doe 


at our own 


failed to discover it. 


e story of Columbus and the 
> school-learning ponders and 
plods, genius, with easy assurance, 
marches straight to the goal. 
“ 


it somnambulism is to ordinary 


sleep, that genius is to ordinary wak- 


ing,—a conscious clairvoyance, as 
somnambulism is an unconscious one. 


It is a higher waking ; it dissolves the 


dream-band, which in 
interposes between the subject and the 


object, lifts the heavy lid, and informs 


ordinary men 


with and sincere perceptions the 
quickened sense. Something of pro- 
When 


soli-cen- 


nev 


»hetic insight is proper to it. 
f 
Copernicus the 


tral hypothesis, astronomers objected 


propounded 
that, if his position were correct, Venus 
ought to have phases like the moon. 
Copernicus, nothing abashed, admitted 
the inference, but 
that, if 
Venus more distinctly, they would find 
This was before 


immediately added, 
men should ever come to see 


1 


that she had phases. 
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the invention of the telescope. When Greece on a single battle ; when ¢ 
that instrument was given to science, c Pompey at Pharsalus with 
one of its earliest fru 

covery of the 


\ 
composition Oo 
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chained us, who su 


communicated 


heavenly 





to ; 
military, civil, and ; itific renow hundred readers to one of 


In art, if we have nothing m- Let him who seeks popularity 
petes with ancient celebrities, we need he higher walks of art. Whoever is 


iKS 


not shun comparison with 
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must make 
will 
whet 

| 


1nd 


of having, like 


“4 


As tot 

which i 

vorably on native genius, I can see no 
hindrar European 


+1 . 
tnan 


genius but 
the many 


Soll 


There 5 a er od it} in the world 


mind as in the world of material na 


| . 
piace 
manding 


forced Dy 





f heen 
Never 
Great 

The 

King 
Disrol 


Whi 
God’s 
Night 
Far forth 


counsel: 
Planted by God, and fear 


symbol 


th 


“Canst loose Orion’s bands? 


lame, 


this 


to t 


1 t 4} 


His tools will be tl 


urt, his position the 


Expectant nations will 


future will date 


she ws 


no ill. 


hy foes, 


O faithful soul! nightly the heavens proclaim 


o 
> 
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SYBARIS. 


‘ e said, no, — that I should 
> tne: wabiiatiad a nin 
7, was published a shor 


[* the Atlantic Monthly for But he hat 
Id y 


t : rif no use there, or rather of 
tion of the visit I made to Sybaris, at a note from would ni 
the head the Gul f Tarentum, well; and 

when li’ a fatiguing 


better o 


plea 
tention of 
} curious 


ese 


. , , 
herself, and, 


said that I 


1énian system, 

} t “a Lin 
\Ort-metre Kind 
ily to afiairs in afiairs, 

= le a 
otiered Greek 
a aqone 
~ef; - ] 
reierreda 


too 


He led me to 
t ty and 

which hung on the office wall, 
five minutes had sent a despatch which 


he said would fit out a tug which would 


l 
bring the old man and the boys up to 
the city. I offered to 


go with them. 





up “ United 


travels, and had 
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States ” in 


even 


a 


Proxenus to ask how she 


rk and beans 


for me, 
instead 


if there ar 


' es 
ne vec 


- hew ner 


] 


4 


s of Sy 


Oapy nAt@v. - Ey- 


e. Place, 


suct 


les or cor k- 


as the old was). I 
ture of 


not yet 


seems an odd mix- 


t 
and 


Italian Greek, and I do 
derstand it. But I put at the 
page the Pri 


me to, were it only for pr 


top of tl what 
: 


e yxenus 
tells prat tice. 
he the Kal- 
it 


ints 


Breakfast was very nic 
I do not stop to des 
some rainy day I will 
of 


Irom that of o 


on the cc 


okery 
ent 
irom 


lifferent 


New England. 
same in 
prett) 


Hand-schrift from the Proxenus, whose 


nere 


in this 


this 


] 


ciever K 


Gree 


name, it appears, is George : — 


ae 
€ 


COLONEL INGHAM, &c., &« 
DEAR Sir, — The report from Py- 
1 ] 


ief of tha 


your boat will require a new stern-post 


lades, ch boat-builders, is 
as well as rudder, and that one whole 
streak on her larboard side must be re- 
She 


ernment works last 


newed. vas ordered to the gOv- 


night, and the men 
undoubtedly went to work on her this 


morning, 





tiful vie 

smooth 

bathers. 
had been expected. 
erman fastened the fence, 
» little 


had 


. 92.8 
,OW Celcious 


to 


, 
ed out tw 


a 


provided towels, poit 


sheds for ur and we a 
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this Mediterranean water is, swe 
the Syrtes by that tremendous Euroc- 
I lly thought 


tha ] 


pt off 


} ; 
i sterd 


lar 


+ 


Ivwdon ! . 
iyaon: ye V 


I should be speaking of 


4 


morni! 
ily. 
er. 


ld excuse my frock- 


it so good-natures 
Home to di 


} ife ow 
wie wo 


dinn The Proxenus 
] 
said his u 


} 
IS house 


him 


Ke 


may ta 
1y when I wanta 


inner, I leave’ tl 


] r\ 
cooKery oO 


») gO. ‘But I 


t that old fellow took 


on U 
+ 


is ur 


t irom 


him when he w 


] 


i 


» orator ; 


Prox- 


table for twelve. 
t 


mer! 


had to si 


were very 


y 


| free, — 


I 
talk 
call 


ery ready an 
1; but 

separate 

I shall begin to 

wife — and 

Her 

We sat long at ta 

more than half the time 


There was 


sometimes 
private 


husband call 


Lois. ble 


ing 


$1914 t 
irult ana 


dessert, however, had been served 


ine 
in another room than that we 


meats in. 
room, as we used to when we dined v 


, at Canton. And in the new 


We passed from room 


Howgq 





wee A 
in Sybaris. 


not take the same pk 


the course of talk, that either 
isure here, 


they were all very much at 


I 1 taken an unconscionable 


or that I had 
amount of George’s time. 


In the original journal foll 


h has been su 


tne 

gs. Most 
no tongues, which 
Starting from this, 
i ywed that 
and of course 


r on each. 


Said, it fol 


Custom 
in part 


all so 


y very } 

¢ “ Time will do that 

said Philip, laughing. “ My 
tumbles down fast enough 


helping the 
4 " . “4 +7 
thousand mil- 


work i 
could in a generation du 
of the race 


present monuments 


The existing farms, roads, 


in a criminal 
1 a citizen what 
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bridges, piers, cities, villages, 
could be produced in 
All the other genera- 


men’s cutting 


ships, 
and all the rest, 
one generation. 
been spent in 
throats, 


tions have 
each other’s nd in destroy- 


ing what other been at 
work upon. 


The Chief Ji 


i large exten 
succeeded. The sc 


houses which have 


down in 


Justice, 

what a waste When my 
vas in London, j 

lighted with a system of sewers they 

e Thames. When 


e 
ic 


away 
Thames.” 
‘When my fatl 


from the 


said George, “ 

to show him the 

down their highest 
there, they were buildin 
old height, t 


» make a reservoir on top 


interferi nuch wi na- 
large body 


igerous 
ture. That is to say, 


of men have nestled down in a region, 


it was probably al -y wanted. 
If one of them tries snd, he is apt 


We had : 


who 


over on the 


there, stir about 


Crastis 


usin so he made a great 


Jupi- 


¢ steam-power ; 
high dam on the river, 
ter, Colonel Ingham, five 
sand people lost their fish 


by 


fellow chose to spin co 
lionth part of a drachma c 
the rest of mankind.” 

“He got dpraypds witha ven 
growled Philip, who is a little to 
re | 


“He got dpraypds,” sz the 


Justice, “and he had t 
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You 


to see the 


ways. take our friend out 


1 


George. it P 


Stairways, 
l P2es- 


tum was worse thar 


They had 
— what they 
called flats. They undertook to 


some salt marshe 


} oorest peo 
to work, were 
know 
one time 
_* SO- 


first they clung 

system. E 

to do someth 

teach, somebody) : s. The other 
difficulty he ravelling, but 
he did not essary. 
They have | for- 
tunes transmi 
They 


will, 


h ive 
and given 


away his pr 


ath the 
state becom« F course, 
in practice, except in ; of sudden 
death, people are their own exe 


man and 


cutors. 
Then they give every woman 
a small pension, 
—enough to sa anybody from abso- 
lute want. TI it that this 
arrangement. 


most nothing 


who is over sixty-fiv 


ey insist on 
is the most convenien 
They know a of drunken- 
ness ; and what follows is, that every- 
body does something somewhere. 

As the chief explained this to me, I 
saw his wife and Philip were laughing 
about something, and when the learned 
talk was done Philip made her tell me 


what it was. It was the story of one of 


Sybaris. 


their attempts to save time, which 


not succeeded so well. Two o1 
enterprising fellows, in those arts w 


y 
g 
rank as the disagreeable 
went into 


necessit 
‘ship, offering to thei 


customers 


ch 
dentist 


teeth 


and a 
your 


course 

into the gr 
caggeration, and 
wvelty was gone 


y certainly had ¢ 
right places in 


as I had seen, 


he compliment 
ik I meant the 1 
people I was ] 
they | 
portation department. 
I said that we had tried the « 
in some cases, of placing idi 


+ 


char the minor railway stati 


and to drive the litt 


t ittle railway « 
flies from su stations. Le 
had observed America, 
should not would work 
I said the passengers gener: 
what they wanted, —that we 
excellent class of men as trair 
ductors, and that these idiots must 
put somewhere. Yes, he said 
that you never could tell what st: 
might be important; that I might 
pend upon it it was cheaper in the 
long run to have a man competent for 
the full conceivable duty of the place, 
even if we had to pay him something 
more. 

* I believe a part of the plan was to have 
ropodist leok at your feet; but at table th 
speak of that. 





— 

A Week 
ight o’clock, I ed myself 
rge walked home with me, and 
on the veranda. They 
tobacco, in some cross 


bowe 


e had a cigar 


se their own 


valleys have running east and 


they 


west, and the cigars are splendid, — 


Abajo, I should have 
has 
for July, 


entry 


lay, Oapyn\tov, 8th Kal.—A 
But I find one does not rise 

y in the morning. 
morning from nine to twelve 


niei Justice in court. Busi- 


interesting, of 
I have 5 
f all the cases, in the printed 
me. At 


ympt, yery 


at another 


time 
time. 


Judge 


cave 
gave 


] 1 wit} lot 
ciosea with solute 


court 


All their public oft es of 


ion work four public hours, 


But an office where one 
information —as the Post- 


or any ot 


ublic Library, 
-is open ight 
The 


} . 1 } 
een ciosead, 


and day 
round. Library 
say, since 
wrote ved 
and the place where he 


mythical. Of 


there. They show 


‘ms a little 
not on duty 


» same people are 
I 


harm in chan- 
‘here can be no 

accounts, no 
ruts. At all events, 
man chooses to go 
three in the morning, he 
and that the Post-Office 
| for the convenience of the 

vt for that of the 


seems true. 


clerks, 
istice, at twelve, said he 
ice ; and at my request he 
Public Library, where we 
of hours, — of which at 


We then called at 


another 
ho ise, 

daughters 
We did not k 


but all drove off together. 


his 
and 
carriage. 


where we found his wife 


just entering their 
save his little 
The object 
ler and 


tle extemporized 


wagon, 


was again a bath, with a chowc 


fish dinner at a littl sea- 


in Sybaris. 
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The drive was charmi 
bath Elysium. The ladies 
bathed with us. I complimented Mrs. 
to the surf, 
that they 
instant. 
‘Why 


vave kept you?” said she. 


shore place. 
and the 
Lois, as I led her down 
on their punctuality, 

had not 
But she hard ly 
should we 

“T had a 


kept us 


tood n 


unders 


noon from 


should all 


despatch at my 
two.” 

they had been w: 
have 
all knew 


Start at 


isked if 
Why should we 
“We 
to be at home 
Seger 
J 


itiz ng, 
been waiting ?” sai 1e. 
were not 
The Chief 
7 People ire 


you 
before two.” 
and said: 
tuality here, that 
body, hardly knows what you are 
The truth is, that, if she 
kept you thirty sec onds, 


for her 


ustice laughed 
so used to punc- 
is a home- 
talk- 
» had 
while she went 
would 


Lois, who 


ing about. 


back gloves, she have 
these 
watches 
iousandth part of 
fell at 
j had no 
I had bought such a love 


been afraic dpraypos ; and 
girls, — why, if one of their 
} 


had been a twenty-tl 


a sect nd 


noon 


wrong when the bal 
to-day, I should have 
» 


till 


diamor 


peace 
of a 
that 


nd-mounted little repeater 
And 


+ 
ana 


there is at 
his 
“QO pap 


Archippus’s.” 
he laughed at 
the girls said, 


Girls and boys, men 


heartily, 


1» 


joke 


and women, all 
a very 


swim like fishes, - ught at 


early age. No scholar is permitted to 


go forward in school after seven 


any 


years of age, unless just 


as we require 
mean to be 
them,” said the (¢ 


pity to have them drow l 


you 

training 
tice, “it is a 
just wher 


they are fit for And so we 
had a brisk, 
and 
neve 
broilec 


dveased, 
little 


an l 
went les’s 
where 

. fish cooked in every W 


yrnpes Ny hot from 
we with the 


lounged round on the 


real sea 
bluffs and shore 


two, the girls sketched 
1 


little, and by 


for an hour or 


and botanized a another 


drive we came home. I took 


pretty 
a cup of tea with them, came back here 
and they then 


me toa pretty d 


to dress, -alled for me 


and took arts 
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pense to nobody. 
gives the roads a very brisk | 
see these lit g 


tle things spinnin 

everywhere. 
have this 1¢ party, last night, was ch 
I ling i! I and variety 

7 ing. I hope the 


as mut 


as 
thing 
: - 
it, [rom the girls’ tac 
| € their slinn 
Oi their Siippers. 
| 
vidual right, to w 
nave seen In of} 
1 


peared a 


rowing, 


in 
Whoever fills the 
I and trims the wicks of 
their burners. When you sit down 
to | kf ] 1e lamps. And 
is done, steam is 
you can drive directly to your 


t vou lieht ¢] 
iaSt, yOu iigiit ti 


yur breakfast 


t 


when | juotea py €ykaraXeirovtes 
exituvaywyny «eavTov.* 
never ard the Greek 
+) - 

get there, ; 


I said | 
heard the of tl 
office. When you get 
month if 


, 1 
if you choose, and 
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in the church I was in this morning (rijs 
Zwis aiwviav is its name, — the Church 
of Life Eternal). gather per- 
haps a hundred families, from all parts 
And, as 
tions to them 
are much like those of one of our Con- 
gregational m 
Haliburton’s to iro, or mine to 
my people when I was settled in Nagua- 


There 


of the city and neighborhood. 


I understand it, his rela 


inisters to his flock, —say 


his in Cz 


davick. But this is rather 


relation 


who have, 


a personal 
between him and these people, 


so to speak, gravitatec 


g to- 


wards him. ere usually 


Sunday, and, as I 


He preaches tl 
1 


once every under- 
stand it, 


pits is 


our practise of exchanging pul- 
J They A. 
be as much surprised, on going into the 


* Church 


vholly unknown. 
of Life Etern > to 
but Father T 
would be, on 
trial of } a 
had engaged had made an “ 
with some who 
had come to plead in his place. As I 
have to be 


at least, as seconda- 


minister homas, 


going 
i Case, to 
they ex- 


change 


said, the service 
egarded, at law 
the matter. h of 
Life 


sand ways 


+} 
101 


or territoria 


which, indeed, 


like the theory 

but they do not use 
mapoxia, or rather } 
different thing. Everybody in 
mos of “ Life Eternal,” numbering say 


four hundred families, is under the over- 


sight, not so 


much of Fat] 
as of all the committees, vi 


and 


leaconesses, 
unknown to 
this chur 
means that 
} 


disgraced if 


cons, peo] 


names me, Ww 
workers of h. 
oversight ”’ 
would be 
trict ir 


- 
ais 


phus-fever 
a family starved 

a drunken 
the church 
rs 


estab 


there were row. 


be considered that 
doing 
are 
Father Thomas ret 


nomos 
which 


was not 
she d 
me that, in 
the newspaper reports of criminal trials, 
the 


churches ion 
Line 9) 


I always see, next the name of of- 
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fender, the name of his nomos, as “ St. 
Paul’s,” “Old North,” “ South 
gregational,” “ Disciples’,” — 
he, 
But none of our people have 
before the court 


Con- 
. Life 
Eternal,” said “if we had been so 
unlucky. B 

been for 
In consequence,” 


thirty-one 
he said, 
such a misfortune did happen 


should 


years. 
to us, 

not hear the last of it for a month. 
man | in the street would 


Every met 


stop me to sympathize with me ; and 
should know that people 
had made some 
we 
things hap 


we cannot help 


themselves away. But 
Christianity mear 
that 


the sins of the 


that, if 
it means Jesus Ch 
lb 3 recvarded 4 hi 
nis regaraea as n 
ist so far as tha 
» form of sin goes whic 
‘rangement by 
is respons 
preve nt 
prevention of 


do with the 


crime 


to « curious 


- criminal busine 
] 


bly tired, but feel 


little better 


busy day; but, 
ed 


er, 


lay, I have not fage 
id th en. 
ave taken their ad- 
g in my own f. 


V 
1 . 1 
} 


becoming a Yd 


Or, rath 


down here 
ke ~d ul 


would 


efore sit 

dead knox 

a Yankee 

was yesterday. 
rogramme was, breakfast 


boat-builder Pylades; then 
schools with Kleone, \ 
ikes a good deal of interest in ther 
ple 
Angelides, — nice peo 
at the party, Friday, — 
em go to their theatre, where 


All this is 


to drive and bathe san Philip’s peo 
to dine with the 
ple whom I met 
and with th 


their daughters were to act. 
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am here at 9.30, as before 

} e of al 

make much account of break- 
I noticed on Saturday, 
Justice said he liked to 


fore they had beg 


niet 


id that most people 
noon. Here was, at 


morning, a charm- 


sleep at 
in the 

just evenly divided between 

| women, round a large, circular 
beautiful room openin 


, 
> 


ona 
The table blazed with fl 
ith early fruit from 
I took out Kleone, but 
the talk was general. 
, eater part of this day’s entry 
been printed. See July At- 
31.] 
h with Kleone, —spend- 
their 
amp, and be- 


9 - ; Bee « 
an hour quietly at 
ur school tr 


» bathe, — I 


smed, or 
useholds, 

are visiting for a time, 

ito go easier 


h de- 


cannot be mu 
Kleone is not in the 
and sh 


I thought 


actress, e certainly 
ere could 
he finally took 


r,and so 


linen, and return it clean 
rty-eight hours. Kleone 

establishments were so 
new all the work-pee- 
I and if she had 
tions to give, she ran 
she wanted. Of course 
uld have all the mechanism they 
1, — large mangles, steam-dryers, 
chi l Next, I 
oJ 


wens S, and on. 
baking estab- 
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than 
Kleone no more thought of making her 
own bread than my Polly thinks of 
making her own candles. “I can make 
“but 
’s the good (r@ xado), when I 
know they d For 
other provant, there is the universal 
trattoria system of all Italy, carried on 
with the neatness and care of 


lishments must be better ours. 


it,’ said she, with a pretty 
what 


o it as well as I? 


individ- 
ual right, not to say whim, which I find 
everywhere here. 

I took care to ask specially 
servants, and the 


finding and of traini 


ease or difficul 


ng them. 


Kleone was puzzled. It was evident 


she had never thought of the matter 
had thought 
of water-supply, or of who kept the 
But, 
of pumping and cross-questioning, I 


t 
at all, any more than she 


streets clean. after a good deal 


came at some notion of why t 
all so easy. In the first place, t 
not a very great amount of 

call menial service to be done in estab- 


lishments where there are no stair 
no washing, no ironin 

moving, few lamps il, | dust 
ing or sweeping 


(because all roads and 
streets. here are watered), few 

little 
not in 


and sickness. But Kleone did 
the least wink out of sight the 


fact that there was regular service to be 
1 
A 


done, and that it did not do itself. But, 
1 


as she said, “as no g ‘| goes to s¢ hool 
between fourteen and eighteen, and no 
hool 


half the time,—as no girl under 


boy or girl ever goes more 


*n or boy under twenty-one is 


d to work in the factories, or 


] + 
unless at ho 


-d anywhere, 


is an immense force of young 
7 thing 
folks who something, 


must be doing 


and must be trained to do something. 
You 
married 


see,” said Kleone, “no girl is 
before she is eighteen, and 
perhaps she may not be married be- 
fore she is twenty-five. From these 


unmarried women, who are of age after 
they are eighteen, we may hire ser- 
And we may receive into our 
houses girls under that age, if only we 


vants. 


exact no duties of them but those of 
Now. if wo re hi ? oni 
home. Now, if you will thi said 
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she, “in any circle of a hundred people, 
— say in any family of brothers, sisters, 
and cousins, — there are enough young 

people to do all this work you ask the 
about. All we have to do is had 


. 
change a littl 


e. That pretty gi ho porches 


let you in at the door is a cousin of my close 
band’s, who is making a long three 
nonths’ visit here glad ome, in- 
l, for it i i i hink, at 


I do 


y nun 
ing me if I would not 
to stay, and they woul 


dusting and bed-makin 


abeth, whom I belie. 
seen, is the or 

house. 

but there are 

goes.” 

Speaking of Sop! 
the door, there is 
door-bells. To 
l of 


pulls are made 


Lt: A 
Ding roun 


wood, or some of 
glow-wor 
always see this little 
where to put your 

p 


could be. 


} : . 
lays were 


enough 
and ordinary eyes. 
many of them. Th 
actresses were the 
I have been meet 
have been meet 


r friends. 


self took a little 


50 well. 
do not suppose the Chief is often on tl 
stage; but he was there to- 
as he might be at a Chri 
his own house. He said 
walked home with me: 
going to let this thing slip into the 
hands of a lot of irresponsible people. lenty of ice and snow 
As it stands, it brings the children ay he for win 
pleasantly together; and they always 


¥» 


e 


or 
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les is due, not to the sour wine 
talk of, for the laboring men do 
but to the attractive 
e of other drinks. And 

hso here. These acgua- 
» those in Napl Ss. 


i 


hanic 


rman 
yI 1¢ 


five, she will have me 


They say that, if no 
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I 


manceuvring, or misunderstanding in- or misunderstanding, or ignorance, or 

tervene, it is certain that before she is other cause, —I care not what, — inter- 

twenty-five, in a simple state of society venes. Now,” said he, “you know 

like this, which places no bar onthe how hard we are on gossip, since Cha- 

free companionship of men and wo- rondas’s time. ‘No talebearer shall 

men, the husband appointed for her in live.’ What is left is to see that senti- 

heaven will have seen her and made_ ment, or modesty, or self-denial, or tl 

himself know ( ar. They r th: other curse, as above, shall not 

there i fair npuilsi j vene to adel he will of Heaven 

free-will, if they intimate to him th in heaven 

he must do this within a certai ne. assure you,” 

If it happe iat she do not fin is steady pi 

man before that. age e mu ravel ninatio 

away from Sybaris for 
) om 


has married abroad. 


until she 
] , 


regard this as exile, which these 


ple, so used to a comfortabl 
sider tl I il j ishment 


le of | 
To tell the ‘uth, I d yt wonder. 


Practic 


and 


otmcers 


truth 

that before a woman 

before a man is thirty 

has met his desti: > hers. f the her veil 
two destinies d yt rut t and laid 


it is because ( y her a seat, and v 
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< struck eleven, lasked rights, even their individual caprices, 
me for a moment, and I there is certainly less tyranny of Mrs. 
i ‘ivateroom Grundy andoffashion. But yet I never 
-andmy lived among people who had so little to 


nly Hebe say about their own success, —about 


It was the victory of “TI said,’ “I told him,” or “ my way,” 


ipped her or “I told my wife.’ 
together, When I spoke to the chief one day 
1g aunt of their homage to individual right, he 
7 ia } a ~344 + . 
ive herself s: they made the citizen strong 
some spoke ause they would make the state strong, 
t blocked and made the i 
said make the citizen 
' 


he had Fichte: “ The human 
amonga_ dividual, of which men 
hem were the separate members.’ 
than sur-_ it out of Paul,” said he. 
But to have a sound mind in 
hem to each you must have a sound little finger : 
that after- a clear eye. But you wil 
1 littl 


e 


a clear eye, or a sount 
unless you have a sound mind 


1 


sound body. Colonel Ingham, Lov 
the whole! ” 
ull I see all these nice friends It has been a pretty bleak evening. 
I feel as if I had known I have been running round with George 
e we were born. I cannot tosay good by. Kleone asked me, so 
yze the charm. I believe Ido _ prettily, when I would come with Ma- 
nt to. They certainly do not prddwv. It was half a minute before I 
l to be saints. They have rather reflected that Mapiddiov is Greek for 
plete self-respect of people who Polly! 
hink of themselves at all. The 
te cares for the citizen, and for noth- Thursday, 34 Gapynd. — At the boat 
There is no thought of con- at 8.30. The old man was there with- 
y, they court separation from out the boys. 
outside. But, on the other [See July Atlantic, p. 84.] 
citizen cares for the state, — Wind N.N. W., strong. I have 
that he is lost if this been pretty blue all day. And the old 
administration is not watch- manis too. It is just 7.30 P.M. The 
m and defending him. Be- lights of the Castle of Otranto are in 
the law guards their individual sight, and I shall turnin. Xaipe. 
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rai 4 Mea ee we Pe 
I. 


» upon the people f 
A famine after laid them low, 


Then thorpe and byre arose in f 


For on them brake the sudden foe ; 


So thick they died the people cried, 
“The Gods are moved against the land.” 
The priest in horror ut his 
To Thor and Odin lifted a 
“Help us from famine 
And plague and strife! 


moaned : 


inswer Came: 


nearest, 


1S dearest, 


is his dearest, 


take the boy. 





The Victim. 
IV. 
The king returned from out the wild, 
He bore but little game in hand ; 
The mother said, “They have taken the child, 
To spill his blood and heal the land: 


The land is sick, the people diseased, 
if 
le 


And blight and famine on all the : 
The holy Gods, they must be appeased, 
So I pray you tell the truth to me. 
They have taken our son, 

They will have his life. 
Is he your nearest? 

Is he your dearest ? 
(Answer, O answer) 
Or I, the wife?” 


\ 
Ve 


The king bent low, with hand on brow, 
He stayed his arms upon his knee: 
“© wife, what use to answer now ? 
For now the priest has judged for me.” 
The king was shaken with holy fear; 
“The Gods,” he said, “would have chosen well; 
Yet both are near, and both are dear, 
And which the dearest I cannot tell!” 
But the priest was happy, 
His victim won. 
“We have his nearest, 
We have his dearest, 
His only son!” 
VI 
he rites prepared, the victim bared, 
The knife uprising toward the blow, 
To the altar-stone she sprang alone, 
“ Me, me, not him, my darling, 
He caught her away with a su 
Suddenly from him brake the 
And shrieking, “Zam his dearest, I — 
I am his dearest!” rushed on the knife. 
And the priest was happy, 
“QO, Father Odin, 
We give you a life. 
Which was his nearest ? 
Which was his dearest ? 
The Gods have answered: 
We give them the wife!” 
Alfred Tennyson. 
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BEAUMONT AND 


rk : 7 

\ E have seen, in wha 
ulready said of the 

, : 


habits of the Elizabethan dramatis 


sunny ¢ 


were doupt 


in which ¢ 


the yop hu 


I ris e, 
talments 
re were 

two writers of ns in gen- 
ius, and 


more than 


bound 
brotherly affection, wh : literary union 
was so much close! he occasional 
i i Dy that 
the 
from 
re the 

it can 

pr 

mont and far the 
greater portior i capital to the 
teeming 


The materials for their biography are 


brain of the second partner. 


was the son of a 


scanty. Beaumont 
} } 


judge, was born about 


resided a short period at Oxford, but 


the year 1586, 


left without taking a degree, and, at the 
age of fifteen, was entered a member of 
Fletcher, the 


the Inner Temple. son 


of the “courtly and comely” Bishop 


FLETCHE! 


fletcher, Massinger, and F 
o 


-R, AND FORD. 


in Decemb«s 
Cambri 


before Beau 
> composition. 


iound, in 


and “] 
} + y 
LK petween 


int ¢ ym position was 
»f “ Philaster,” prod 


ar 1608; and we may 
g 


s community of 
hts continued unti 
mont was married, and 
the friendship was unbroken in 1616, 


when Beaumont died. Fletcher lived 


until Augu 
was sudde1 


Ini art 4 
his torty-six 


In regard 


question as to B« 


mont’s share in the authorship of th 


fifty-two plays which go und 


name of Beaumont and Fletcher, let us 
first quote the indignant doggerel whic! 


Sir Aston 


publisher of t 


Cokaine addressed t 


1e first edition, in 164 


I 
But 
Flet 


This gives us no information touching 
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QUMOINI 


King, 


hat of Fletcher the running , 
The No » and Viola i: 


heedless animal spirit 


also in certain leading dran 
VOL. XXI. — NO. 124. 


>. 
comb,” perhaps the most ex< 





. > 7 
L&7, Massing: % and Lora. 


perior fineness 
mt also ex 
humor. 





comedies eir droll juivocal 
ower to ple serious 
piays ne ; \ , ais ye n 


alto- 


er; 


ces,” 
Custom 
and have 
Chas 
Thom 
Lawyer,” 


cipated from all 
spoken, sportive, spa 
almost madly merry. It 

any quotable specimens of 
humor as it is the all-anima 


of frolic and mischief, which gives to 
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Fletcher, Massiznger, February, 
and con fesse Angelo that 
her | 


wildering beauty 


has entirely mastered him. When she 


impati 


prowess. 


imius, a wretch 
been false to all parti it 
eans botl 


Cesar's 





Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, and Ford. ISt 


Fletcher’s susceptibility to the surfaces 
of things was almost unlimited: his 
vital sympathy and inward vision were 
confined to a few kinds of character 
which the 204 few aspects of life. His variety 
is not variety of character, but variety 
of incident and circumstance. He con- 


trives rather than cx 


nost domi- 

sonduca ” ; 

Ro- . ) 

— trivances, ingenious 
>y pre- > 

Brit- 


of 


sons; 


idealized i 


humanity 
l class, 
But, more 
than this, the faculties of Fletcher, 
his humor, understanding, fan- 
rination, though we call them 
in nam- 
different 
great and 
comprehensive man, wl » faculties all 

partook of his general 

man Fletcher wa 
vays ¢ : tl > side narrower, and the 

‘olumns.” aculties worked s uch more lim- 
l if, fol- 
ontempora- 
qualities 


level with 


fact that 
poet, let 
Fletcher’s 
: a creater hed from his 
1 Shakespeare, and he has be- 

six hundred names of 

two or thr ays of by his pas oral 


tent of Faithful Shepher 


, y ? + - } . + 
all of Fletcher’s. To _ rate and one of 


ke comparing a It failed 
a comet whose nucleus phrase, “hissed 
hundred miles in diame- merits, which the many 
its nebulous appendage of the pit « ould liscer 
nillions of leagues behind. ed Milton that tl 





1S 


-attered 
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Beaumont anuNa Llelciicr, Lda 


in the same way, had Providence see: nen nge s found it 
‘ l In 


A commit them to her master’s nsed. 
ls refused 


s, on the 


, ‘he f ned sangerous 
varied from 1 iad to pay 
| | | 1¢ t b esults ol 


shea, the 


thers 
inct memori 
S death an 
‘ . , 
€ lone) 
that, on 


; 


went to b 


reat 


stral 
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Massi 


not especially poetic mind, and a tem- 


nger possessed a large though ere is nothing in Massin- 
is there is in Fletcher’ 
perament equable rather than fligacy of mind 
He lacked strong passions, coarser in scenes ; 
ions, creative imagination. In rea had 


we feel that the exu 


1 ly 


for as 
none of Fletcher’s wit 
ide his low and infe 


men or 





Beaumont and Fletcher, Massinger, and Ford. 


justly remarks: “ Better that 
should cease to exist, than have to do 
a very different with such subjects.” But it is charac- 
HN ForpD, whose genius teristic of Ford, that his power and ten- 
appearance are shrewdly derness are never so great as in their 
a ragged couplet from a_ worst perversions. Without any aus- 
satire :— terity of soul, diseased in his sym- 
pathies, a sentimentalist rather than 
a man of sentiment, he brooded over 
guilt until all sense i i 


] 


was lost in a morbid pity for aft 


SS 
li- 
tions, and the tears he compels us to 
honest and 
strange 
Massinger 
Ford rear 1640, and with 
t of 


thous 


rsion of power, | 
and one the greatest 


genius of the world,—the names of 


Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 


Heywood, Middleton, Marston, Dek- 
kar, Webster, Chapman, Beaumont and 


Fletcher, Massinger, and Ford. Though 
is known of their lives, it is 
learn the life of thei 


nners, customs, charac 


would be 


‘avity and excellence are so 


which tl 
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PART IL 


EY stood silent, with down-clasped A shout 
is, full in the light, while Geor- handsomely 


of welcome rose. “ Did that 
cried Geordie. 
her. Group by “OO. @ ure two of tl — 


y re 
cried Joey, turn- 


All paid _ bringing 

i and hiding her face on Geordie’s 
» arm round her a mo- 
er from sinking upon 
ly heard the words, but 

: movement. In a mo- 

break in I t Lucian’s voice was rings | 
ir in shooting Spi - I spul ; tne i i | 
wind-swe} 


tremendo 


prerogativ e 


} 1 ¢ .? 
ting Vil ed face, <¢ 
} ‘ +] : He 

they clustered tl - 


in irom 


; Miss Joey, am | 
uch or] is tl ‘ “Come now, 


g ner clo 
Docto1 
Doctor hear 
“To tell yo 


friend hers 


he 
iore we set 
i-legs to find 


ily impossibi 
- 


Mr. Lucian ’bout 
could have ma 
cian, joining 


r world, 


rlittering 

stormy d a ( lfish atom!” 
was it only a towerin » . i 
nearer, 


yathered sha 


1D 


£ 


that started a 


] 


ell 
Cll 


t 
wave, | lung d 


must rer 
] } =] + 
>» Sal ip 


I ul l ysses, to carry the 
down its hol] os | 


xe guifs and flashin 


» ‘Ah! here’s Mr. Thurlow cc 
e water to igh } lef ind in his w: n,” said Joey 7 

oughing uy itl 1 Geore vill 
follow on f ; and as she was a little 
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n her own way, things were done d have increased Mrs. 
hose, and Joey followed, with this address was 
ng in strar but after a mo- 
nothing perhaps 
to an- 
“ The 


} 7 oe 
nes of which ¢ 


moment, 


oked 
hing but a little wl wraith of 
ie went and sat beside 


Lic 


ere’s such 


‘ Wty 
urs, Wwonue you fo « 
seven-leaguers.” 
1 Geordie, lox 


¢ 
out 


knee ; 
Hessians. his words, 
Hazard,” opening t vhen Lucian enteré 


kitchen, “you ’ve more 


1 


said Geordie, 
ined 


for in the house to- eri his senter as wi 


tongs he returned the last coal tl 





Flotsam and Fetsam. 


e beneath the made, I felt as if a young sea-god had 
come up to take me safe to shore. 

Joey?’ Are you listening, Jouvency ?” 

answered Lucian. “You 


-d as I am, though. 


Lucian. 
“ Yes.” answered Joey. 
. : 
HC 
your subject, there 
left.” 
v, Jouvency. 


r late for you, Ge« 


ian were famished, a very 


suppose, 


“vou ’d have 


dow! » of shells and specimen in well if it had n’t been f 
that 
Seas, and 


f+ 
it 


anc 


Doctor 


I saw | 


against the belt of fire that tl sunlight 





fons . of on 
wt and J eisai. 


1 
W people are so se! 


in the storm, 


responded 


way with everything 
j desert rout ny place, t 

uid Lucian, quietly. damson-stones for the ostriche 

nwhile the color came and went you ever see an ostrich’s eye, 
Joey’s face. It’s a—a— what do you call it, Doc- 
“It would be a case out of my ex- tor, in spy-glasses ? 


perience, if it were,” said the Doctor. “Lens?” 





ter-irritant, t over 

Pretty soon, however, Geordie knocked | himself neitl 

the ashes out of his pipe, and came in 

and sat by Joey again at the lamp, while Joey gave tl 
and Geordie bent their heads 


e Fate-lady a twirl, and 


she dressed her Fate-lady; and there 





Flotsam aud Fetsam. IQ! 
ylet on which But there was no danger from Mrs. 
Hazard just then; for, having secured 

the Doctor for the night in a concen- 
tration of many calls in one, she was 
kit r opportunities, 
diseases, and 


the 


Stant 

the g] 

thou 

suddenly across 


lingers in 


sounde from the chimne, 
dashed upon it in two fragmer l fell 
among the logs. Directly afterward 
Joey flourished a ittle r about, 

1 the candles ; but all her efforts 
failed to find the snuffers, and only 
si 


1owed her Geordie standing and lean- 
} 


ing one hand uj} ie table, : f 
ing his eyes across a 
he seemed undecided, he glanc 


ward the door, then took his re 
a reminder, 

and pushed 

and, layin 


unreproved on the back of her « 
fell into the old tone, laughir 

} is it might be, but inat 
others. 

And Joey, apparently with a 
impression that Lucian had done some 
savage act, smiled upon Geordie with 
her white face, replied in the same key, 

y come., s his - allowed him the satisfaction of tearing 

slaves in the blood in your ve her handkerchief to ribbons and mak- 
were the lord to command that ing it whole again, and printing a deuce 
of hearts upon it, tried on a ring that 

boy!” whispered she in he slipped from his finger, did twenty 


other heard you!” atrocious things in as many minutes, 
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and all as if there were not another soul So a lively time they had of it, 
in the room than themselves. Towards out of all patience at length, Mrs 
the close of those twenty minutes the rd plainly signified what it wa 

Doctor looked at Lucian; he still sat at al 1int, and Geordie began 


there carving at the tiny splinters, dark, 


ilent, but with all hi neth unable 


ym quivering 


if only to drown ot 
Doctor confe ] but 


Cannock 
purcnas 
i 


him a minute, | 

mouth as the Doctor 

age, and made enough stir about it for her he gypsy again. ll be 
Lucian to regret his ill-advised meas- ind he ’d rather slee] ider a fence 
ure. “So Geordie ‘ll have to,” con- i I yf rain than in the best down 
cluded she. And having at last set 1 was plucked. If his mother 
every one at work, she fluttered about was high-born dame that ran off 
among them all like a little white but- with one of the tribe, I never ‘ll guess 
terfly, and did nothing. again! Now, Joey, take your light. 





1868. | 


The "ll think it no wonder we’re 
all 
Lucian, show the Doctor his room. I 


hope you ’ll sleep well, 


sick here. ’s hard on eleven. 
' 


there ’s 


Sir; 


not such another bed this the 
h I say it; as fl as 


h this 


id as lief 


she 


> sround- 
bling cot- 


Vinadows 


re was 


n. “ Worki 
ith his prepa 


ites, having extinguis 
t, just as the 


his head on 


im from 

e; and the 
ould no less 
in its 

angry 

llow tl Doctor 


haps no right and 
ped his curtain. 


] ** Alas, 


ight he, “ the temper that, 


to see, 


1 


, requires such vent as 

betray you to 
storm must have cooled and 
yassion ; for it 
Doctor 


and 


he fever of his 
several minutes be 
his 
heavy, as if virtue had gone out fron 
him, while the lantern 
slid across the corn 
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heard retreating step, slow 


gleam 
ce 


—NO. 124. 
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lace dark and still save 


of the storm. 


i 

for the rush and rustle 
The next 

fine, the great clouds were drifted over 

and piled in 


and left the 
| 
morning it was clear and 


pearly 


could 


he west-winds, 
' 


ements along the east; one 

sea lashing th 

but everything 
fresh, and 


season, Geordie 
horses for 


the 


r horse to danc 
don’t blame you,” 
Hazard in reply. “ If there’s + 
is, it’s a sailor with both feet 


+ int 
itn : 


together under the ¢ 


the nag meant to throw 


** Geordie has ridden the bowsy 


a black squall, moth 


hack to-day,” said 


too many er, 
Lucian ; 


three waved 


thrown by a hat 


nd as he 


ind 


spoke the 
ha } ee ee = 
hands and rode of toget! 
And the Doctor’s } 
Geordie that mornings me 


had 
had 


g¢ was, that, if 
yesterday he 
and 


he was sailor, 


aay 


been first in the ring, 


now the whip-hand of Joey. 


rot 
Ext ept the 


1 over to visi 


single time that he was 


t Mrs. Romilly, —one 
l pale women that appear 
ragi while they cling to 
ife with a thready vitality of stem that 
neither nor snows impair, and who 
f Mrs. 


ite 
ut 


‘tly justified the theory of 


concerning her, being q 
1 ae * 
h vanishes 


stronger will, 


shadowy nonentity whic 
ely ex- 
found 

Joey wearing the willow and tak- 
ing care of her, that was the last the 
Doctor heard of the Netherby people, 
till one day he dropped the paper as he 


would 


before a 


for this occasion, when he 


have done a live coal, crying 
' 


out, “ Great Heavens, wife! here is Lu- 
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cian Jouvency up for the murder on 
shipboard of Geordie Romilly ! ” 
I 
And 
ceived a polite summons himself to 


4 1 
and tell 


the next day the Doctor re 
at- 
tend the trial, the world what 
he knew of Lucian Jouvency, his hate 
of Geordie, And 
the Doct 

to “ curse him the blabbing 


lau 


and his love of Joey. 


r required no one but himself 


had once 


deli 
home 

s the crit 
of his pati 


ri 


ously 
momel! 


attendan 


the lawyer, “if the man 


be proved. 


must 
have no business 


lai 


connoiss: 

Mrs. 

bodily 

choked 

was wall 

morning 

the green boughs in the chimney I 

in a state of excitement that was scarcely 
less than insanity. 

“He was the light of my eye,” was 
what she kept saying. ’ 
offend thee, pluck it out and cast it 
from thee. 
thy body also is full of darkness.’ 
Lucian, my boy Lucian!” 

It seemed that nearly every one in 


“<Tf thine eye 


But when thine eye is evil, 


But 


Flotsam and Fetsa 1. 
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Netherby, from his mother down, found 
reason to believe in Lucian’s 


guilt. He had never been a favorit 
the village, —a moody fellow, 


his boat, or 


some 


all day out alon 
bering over the hills with hi 
they were re t 


ition 


» impute much to thi 
Every 
about her 


han ever 
vas to do, and 
there wasn’t. “ Yes! 
; : 7 


l ysOlutely 


+} 
1S al 
1d I 7 } ° + 
1 keep busy ; let 
nad the ; 
ind tne 


ighty capers. 


understand a wot 
r’s expression b 
hi 


nls ine 


-ause 


And before 
the oute r 
*n the inner on¢ 


beiore th 


in a minute. 

with every 

expecting 
“But 


Where is Geordie ?” 


” 


repeater 
my boy? 

“ Where is 
wonderingly, for there was something 
in the woman’s voice that frightened 
her. 


? Joey 


* anrdi schoed 
Ceoraie ecnoeda 
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ey Hazard! And who should 


er than you,—you who are 
l 7° 


cause of 
stammered Joey. 


You ha 
and he 


Heaven 


* y ” 
ou mean? 
mean that my boy ’s 
+ 


murdered at sea! 


world! 


n this 
as though 
noment she were called 


he truth to God. 


a seat, but feeling 


hi na 
Pot ana 


was tower- 
like a 


rath. When 


Spt ke, it was 


room, 


mother 


Lucian’s 
no assertion of inocence, her 
had coursed 


easured them ; 


“1 
over al > possibil- 


1 she knew 
But in 
as if she 
hollo I 


that ?’ 


and m 
" pi 
methods of old. 


igh voice, were 
some i 


know 


“ Hov , 
the other. “ WI 
and the waves 
know it, anc 
ners of it. 
prison know it!” 

This was too much. Mrs. Hazard 
sprung to her feet, and begun to walk 
up and down. 
stood the woman in 
stopped before her, glaring at her. 

“What have I ever done to you,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hazard, “that you 
come to me now like a devil in your 
glee?” 

“In my glee? 


know 
hy the winds 


edge ‘sponded 
know it, 
And men and women 
babbling at the 


four stone 


cor- 
walls of a 


As she walked, there 


her way. She 


cried she, throwing 
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O my 
¢ down 
_ covering her 


up her arms. 
boy!” 


on the floor by 


“Ty r olee ? 
In my glee: 
And she sunk 
a chair, 


boy, t ny 


lrenching it 
trouble 


round my fings 


yellow curl 


aloud. 

i lazard 
nt, and mad 
her with her foot, ¢ 


Joey, an 


7 
10 yked 


mome 


you ’ 


lose mine. I never had ¢ 


I wanted one; I ’d have 


there was Li 

hungry hear 

and now 

f broke dc 

in her arms pu 

turn, anc 

their tears together. 
After that they 


among the 


sorrow 


m, and 
to ashes, she was ; 
Lucian’s acquittal, and 
tended to make fact a st 
of the argument. 

“Joey,” s the 
had told him this, 
you quiet yourself. I 
use so much control as to occasio 


reaction by and by. Tears are secur- 
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fever is remedy. Still, I 


ty, just 

confess, I don’t —” 
‘O,” said Joey, turning all colors at 

once, “I have seen Lucian.” 

*“* Seen Lucian ?’ 

“Yes. I went 

ny. And tl me — I 
permission t ro in. And 


and checked him- 


—to the place — one 
obtained 
when he 
saw me, he criec 


self, and held ms to me, he 
came home, 


“But 


always kissed me when he 
1 said J 
Mrs. Romilly was with me, and she 
held for 


you know,” Joey, simply. 


} 


me back. It was of no 


», of course; she thinks he 
n till —till 
men with 

looked 
said ina 


use 
mother to 
—did it. She won't see hir 
afterward. And there were 
him,—two lawyers. And I 
at him where I id, and I 

whisper, —I could n’t speak any 
er, ‘Lu 

And he rai 
ed them f 


loud- 
} 
A 


did you kill Geordie ?’ 


ian, 
sed his —his eyes, and rest- 
l on mine, and his voice was 
clear and steady. y;’ said he. 
And he never told Never, you 
know. And he and Mrs. 

spoke together; and 


‘N , Joey,’ 


Romilly 
he was so tender 
and compassionate to her; and she 
believed And he 

| 


down i he only chair ; 


him. made me sit 


and though 
* was as smil- 
at home, — and 
im here again?” 

over her 

head, and 
As for 


ell, as it 


the re ' that scene in the 
really occurred, it was not 
from Miss Joey, with her ruling pas- 
sion actually strong in death, that the 
Doctor learned it. 

Lucian Jouvency was brought to trial 
in the maritime court. 

The evidence against h 
with 


im was opened 
testimony that, ever since the 
marriage of Lucian’s stepmother and 
Joey’s stepfather the two children had 
been constantly together; that Lucian 
had always called Joey his little wife, 
and that Joey had appeared well con- 
tent with the arrangement till Geordie 
Romilly appeared upon the scene ; and 
the small servant — after much hesita- 
Sion and frequent avowals that she was 
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sure Mrs. Hazard would n’t like it — 
deposed that her mistress had often 
spoken confidently to her of the time 
when the two should be one, up to the 
hour of Mr. Romilly’s arrival, when the 
said mistress had been heard to say 
Red 
Neth- 
were 


in witness of Joey’s 


the 
Sea before he ever set foot in 


she wished him drowned in 


Mr. Thurlow and others 


introduced 


erby. 
then 
volatile behavior on the night when 
Lucian was in such danger from having 
attempted to set the Doctor across 
the bay ; and how she threw herself 
into Geordie’s arms, walked, singing, 
up the hill with him, went to ride with 
him next morning, and other similar 
items, were all rehearsed, although not 
without much sarcasm and objection 
on the part of the defence, and ruling 
The Doctor 
was then called, as an expert, and a 


on the part of the court. 


t 
person whose words were of ‘weight, to 
detail something of the incidents that 
had passed under his eyes, and to give 
reference to the 


his opinion with pas- 
You 
re the Doctor shortened mat- 
and 
to be, and would 


sions evinced by the prisoner. 
may be 
ters, and as close-mouthed 
crusty dared 
have said nothing at all of Lucian’s 
but 
on being asked if he did not consider 


disposition but for examination ; 


the circumstances narrated to evince a 
violent temper, subject to uncontrollable 
paroxysms, he was obliged to admit 
that such certainly appeared to be the 
fact, and to declare, moreover, in reply 
to the narrow questioning to which he 
was subjected, that he believed Geor- 
die to be the possessor of Joey’s favor, 
and that intense jealousy existed on 
the part of the prisoner. And although 
not an iota had been gained from him 
without questions from the prosecut- 
ing attorney himself, the Doctor retired 
with a crestfallen conviction that he 
was no better than a street-corner gos- 
sip. The next witnesses were called 
to prove that Lucian and Geordie had 
shipped together on the bark Jose- 
phine, Lucian as mate and Geordie as 
captain of the foretop ; that during all 
the voyage out the former’s conduct 
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had been variable, — now cheerful, and 
now sullen ; that once, being becalmed 
discipline lax, there had been a 
between the two, be- 
sport, but ending in 
earnest that each had 
marks for a week; that the 
been 
less time . an usual, 


and 
wrestling-match 
gun perhaps in 
such serious 
borne the 
having accomplished in 

i the first mail from 

home had been given them by an out- 
ward-bound ship ; that Lucian had re- 
ceived no letter, but 


Geordie had one 


that seemed to contain a daguerreo- 
made off with, going 
forward, and ther itc 
eye : looked 
hand is. prankish way, and 
it in the air, and 


type, which 


ing Lucian’s 
back he his 
shook 
Lucian, 
thunderbolt, had 
ike in his paroxysm 
after him, and the 
him, but struck 


raised 


immediately 


I shall 
returned, 
letter 
1 then, “ Who, Geor- 
alf-dozen. 


tackle me now, o1 


had 


The 


and Geordie 
> damned ! 


An 


was 


tty aa Hazard! 


} 
th 


at, as if 


’ Jaughed 
her 


name wer¢ 


bandied, Lucian had 


) 

; he was just going be- 
, 
I 


back and shook his 

crying, 
prayer to-night, my 
God, \ li | a 


“Say your 
For, by 


} 
DE fore 


' 


man ! 
settlement 
morni! ‘Several witnesses sub- 
stantiated this. John Tarbox, having 
then been called, testified that, being 
very short of hands through sickness, 
he hav- 
and one 
called for the last watch be- 
that the mate, Jouvency, 
excused the other, saying he would 
himself ; that then, it be- 
ing a clear st: irlight night, and the ship 

ing on a straight course, first he 


vas a bucket of salt water dashed 


on the night following this day, 
i helm, Geordie Romilly 
ther were 

unrise ; 


had 


take his | lace 
the 


and he saw the sun coming 
e horizon, and the mate standing 
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over him, grim as death,—for he always 
kept the men up to the mark when on 
duty, — but above or below they two 
were all there was between the deck 
and the sky, and Geordie Romilly nev- 
er trod those planks again, 
was his ghost that 


unless 
played in the fore- 
top all the rest of the t 


and tha 


had 


voyage ; 
while he was asleep Lucian mas 
tered and made i 
was 


Geordie, he 
as re dy 

name was Jac ar. 

it, it was of 


not swear 


he was t 
remarked, 


how ready 
fence 
how he remembere 
that night, the wi 

cat-o-nine-tails 
next morning; and 

< ipo! 1S, h © 

his oa 

it that 
for him 


ing we: 
always wore 
being without 
been found 
cordage, where he said 


it lest he should use it. 
questioned as to why ‘ 
not taken cognizance of these affairs, 
he gave answer that the captain thought 
too 


and he was not capable of noticing the 


the mate good an officer to lose, 


occurrence, a Pe NOOR that night 


and the day before been rather set up 


“ Set up ?’ > asked the counsel for the 
e man a bit. 


defence, willing to badger th 
; maybe,” 


Too nea 
iously. “He 
y all the time ; 


the witness, unsuspici was 


very ha but for a day 
r two “s 


| 
| 
re call rather over the bay.” 


PP 


d been half-snapt, — what we 


‘ Explain yee sir!” 

“Well, p! j 

* That sia be —?” 
little 


ty tight, I should say 
sprung, sir,” 


‘How could one be pretty 


>» 


he were a little sprung ? 


“ By seeing double !” 
“How am I to u 
meaning ?” 


“ You 


don’t 


nderstand 


must 
know what it is to yer half-seas- 


4 
n th 
mean tne 





ubsequent | 


} 


] 


beli 


eve 


7 < 


5 


ivior, 
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the defence while singling out each member of the 
cross-exam- jury, haranguing and convincing him 
nar- as he was himself convinced, bringing 
to each per- 
rmity of the 
con- 
! once 
done, he took 
borrowed a leaf 
liggers in Hamlet, 
cloom with a jest; he had 
} 


points to his own sat- 


solicitude ceased at 


] 


] 


itely, and se- 


from the court-room. 


n an And th the statements and infer- 


ver me ner > ad 
overcome, aper Ceased. 
i 


ing was going wrong; and from 

he time of our first encounter until we 
t into our tent to slee 
Doctor 

somet! 
becom 
inxious. 
not pi 1 
For myself, the meeting with Sipsu 


ince lis a was simply a novel experience, and one 
a time when all f great interest to me. It soon be- 


home, and his came clear, however, that our journey, 


t 
al 


led Doctor Molke undertaken for the gratification of curi- 


L 


very evident, that osity, had acquired a serious aspect. 
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The Doctor’s reticence puzzled me, 
and to judge from that I might have 
thought something particularly dread- 
ful was going did not, 
however, care to question him, seeing 
that he wv 


the matt 


to happen. I 


is not inclined: to talk about 
r of his own free will, — if, in- 
re was anything to talk about 
in proportion, however, as | 
upon myself, my curi- 
increased ; and how 
crawled out of our 


have found myself 


spoke at last. We 
1 an excellent breakfast 
t out for us upon the 


he had served the sup- 


Ordina- 
snough, and I 


to show 


loes not reveal the 
To 


; , 
hort, 1 am pretty well 


uu to see. 


1e would cause trouble, 
to some people in whom 
interest. I am not sure 
yet the feeling is 
on me that I think those 
to know what we have 


to know what we have seen?” 
in my “Ought to 


?—an odd- 


mind. 
it we have seen 
vith an odd-looking 
sort of place! That 
If the Doctor has 
, then the plot thickens! If 

is serious, are we likely to 
But for 


not make 


Savage, 


oda 


ma 
it I have seen. 


33) 
» work on hand? 


me | 


his skin-clad and unwashed 

the ice forest, called Sipsu, 

do to anybody, or what possible 
motive he could, have for doing it. 


“Tf 


ii 


could out 


} 
couid 


‘el obliged, therefore,” 
Doctor, 


continued 
“to go somewhat out of 


} 
-1C 
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my way in returning home, and I hope 
you will not find it greatly to your in- 
convenience.” 

The Doctor was really serious, after 
all! There was not the least room for 
doubting it. 

‘ By no means,” I answered promptly. 

will not me in the 


On the contrary, the furtl 


inconvenience 
er the 
I shall 
nlisted 


ugh.” 


journey is prolonged 
be You know I an 


for and will see you thi 


the better 
pleased. 
the war,’ 
“Then you would not mind 


another of my 


seeing 
friends ?” 

‘ Certainly not ; and if he is as 
esting a specimen of humanity 


fur-bound barbarian friend of 

then my debt of thanks will be doul 
“| think,” replied the Dox 

will find him quite as interesting, t 


tor. 


in a very different way.” 
“ But let me ask, is this othe 
another savage ? ” 
“ No, not a savage this time, 
honest gentleman”; and witl 
thet 


ado the Doctor called Ac 
told him to prepare for starting with all 
possible despatch. 

And so, after finding a luxury-loving 
man, and starting a savage, I was to 
seek an honest gentleman! “Truly,” 
thought I, “ this home of the icebergs, 

of 
id a place 
and thus won- 


and land of the glaciers, and realn 
everlasting frost, is not so | 
to come to, after all!” 
dering what was next going to happen, 
I followed 


P ‘ 1°] 
tent, wane 


the Doctor up to Sipsu’s 


Adam the 


got breakfast 
ready. 


Sipsu had not once come near our 


3 
camp, and he seemed wholly indisposed 


(as well he might) to have anything to 
do with us. But if he was angry with 
Doctor Molke for bringing him back to 
the island, why should he stay there 
nursing he not 
start off again while we were sleeping ? 


his wrath? why did 

I put these questions to the Doctor. 
“That ’s easily explained,” was his 

reply. “ He knew that he was watched, 


or thought he was, which is pretty 
much the same, and would not risk a 
second humiliation and the 


being shot to boot!” 


chance of 
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“Who is the man on post?” I _ turned, Sipsu came close up to me, and 


Jok- mo-kee want with my 


asked ; and it struck me as something in a very hurried manner asked me, 
: 
I 


ludicrous, to see a sentry “standing ‘“ What 
post” in such a place. kayak ?’ 
«“ Adam,” answered the Doctor, “and Of course lid not know, and tolc 
he hates the savage very cordially, and him so. 
has just sense enough, besides, to obey “T know!” continued he. “ He 
orders. Sipsu would, however, be off want my kayak at all. He want 
almost as soon as we, if he had hi keep me here. Dok-tee-mo-kee 
owa way. But I do not mean t : very great wise man. > know wh 
him have his own way, as you think, I know what de 
see.” the sav ige looked as he would sa 
We found Sipsu seated rock be even with Dok-tee-mo-kee yet.’ 
near his tent; and he wore the same When the Doctor joined me, an 
sullen look that he had wo 
before. He tried hard, however, to 
look pleasant as we came u him, 
and succeeded about as we ll asa orif- 
fin might be supposed to if he tried 
had 


received at the Doctor’s hands had 


to laugh. But the treatment he 


thrown such a heavy shadow is were n oon in our | 
face, that not a ray of sunshine had nore upon the waters of 
come back to it,—if, ind I crew in Sipsu’s kayak 


thing did ever find its way to hi: >of ing after. The day was in strik- 


at all. ing col t to the previous one 
The Doctor did seem to be i id lifted and melted away, < 

the least taken al ] bergs was 

the griffin order with which he greeted in a brilliant unlight. Not 

us, but hailed him i l l | 

and easy manner witl 

fore accosted him: 


“ Hall 


answe ol lt a ies - dad St set 1t uy 
int, which seemed to come from hile the same voices of 
doffrom al verturning came from 

his own. irtle us, 1 our admiration ar 

“T want 
su,” continued the 
the grunt with whicl 
swered was even mor 
fore ; but whether it 
“no” I could not nake The unters’ little huts upon the 
Doctor did not, however, seem t . e scene I vearisome. 
for an instant in doubt about it; but 10t sorr herefore, when the 
went right on where the boat was, told » that we 
followed by one of our crew, who took 
it down, and carried it off upon his arm I 
to the camp. tion of Karsul od in 

“ Thank you, Sipsu,” said the Doctor, on a dark, naked, rocky slope, 
“much oblige you; will send it ing like the town where 
back in a day or so.” : 1, — exhibiting the same one 


As soon as the Doctor’s back s story 1-and-tar-coated houses, th 
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same stone-and-turf-built huts, the same 
seal-skin tents, the same unmistakable 
iar to every fishing-town, the 
great pack of howling dogs, the 


odor pec 
same 


same odd sort of people standing near 
the rocky beach 


t} 


gazing at us. 
things presente 
pict sque or pleasan 
there was yet one thing there to delight 
the heart. A little Christian 

it] t painted white, 


» Arctic 


irch, 
t beamed 
sunshine beneath 
. cross; and if frowned upon 


y mountains,” it yet 
smotions, 
sentiments ¢ 
h 


immed 


1, as if it over 


me sum- 


it curiosi 


‘honest 


l 


+ 
Li 


he country 


rtunate in fir 


earty 
propor- 
r in its 
own ; but the 


oat, pantaloons, and 


pattern from our 


boots 
were of seal-skins tead of 
cloth. He wore a simpie, heavy brown 
cloth coat. Of course such clothing 


replied the Doctor ; “ but we came rather 


oor a compl 


have a word with you at once”’; 


Th 


here,” 


would spoil the finest figure 
world; but his was one 
which everything 
and one 
looking 


ee eae 
were regular, 


hangs 
the 
man. 


gracefully, 
f orgot ile 


clothing whil 
His features 
nd his complexion was 
fair, as I thought, for 
His hair and beard 
almost golden. Of the 


“ the 
a tn 


very fresh anc 
such a climate. 
were li , and 
latter tl 1S 


not enoug! 


+ 
t 


Eric 
stood upon the rocks waiting for 


Rolfso1 


stet 
Step 


} 
asnore, 


person, 


thousand uur coming.” 
antly proposed 
to lead ] i 


1 ‘ ”. 1, 1a} 
i Us ili ul, ; 


Greetings over, - inst 


} 
residence, 


Rolfson ; 
ght you here?” 


‘ Ofcourse to see you, good Rolfson,” 


n, 


* Now, don’t tell at,” remon- 
ited the missionary, ‘don’t tell me 


} 
] “Age: 
because you see 


hat ; 
iment.” 


“Poor compliment or not,” went on 


e Doctor, “ you must take it for what 


L 
’s worth. But, Rolfson, come, I must 
nd turn- 
1e excused himself, and then 
to Rolfson he pulled him aside ; 
move more than a 


t passing I 


l ng nearer to 
i > 


1versation 


Ce 7 
“ Indeed! 
*n he has 


Who told you 


Doctor. 


“ } rot know how 
I do not know how 


answered Rolfson ; 


are those who pretend to say that it is 


true. 
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“ Then, ” replied the Doctor with evi- 
dent satisfaction, “it is not true.” 
the 
half questioning, half in surprise, “I 
I have been greatly 


“No?” exclaimed missionary, 
am truly glad: 
worried about it, and am much rejoiced 
you came.” 

at both the 


ticipated 


It was clear enough t 

w and the missionary 
bo ly 
and that 
but of the 


night come to some 
he savage ol1psu, 

th were upon their guard ; 
of this harm 

slig htest ] t nor ] I 


i had not yet re- 
the 
and 


think 


“ee Nev r 
Rolfson, “ but annot see at 
possibly could d 


“Do!” 


replied 
you 
exclaimed the Doctor as if 
! hy I brought this 


surprised,— “do! w 
kayak with 


sé Ay : ny ; } . 
ANG A Iilh « sonel 


to be sure.’ 

on his own 

island!” exclai: i j 
“Exactly so,” said the Doctor; and 

outright, and 


it was “ too good a joke to be true.” 


the missionary hed 


sn the conversation was continued 


in an undertone for some moments 


longer, when I heard the mi 
to the Doctor, “‘I’ll do anything you 
want me to” 


+} 
né 
tinge 


sionary say 


; and it was a very easy 
to see, as they stood together on 
Doctor 


the missionary as an “honest 


the rocks, that, if the admired 
centle- 
the mission iry, on the 

hand, gave that submission which the 
weaker nature the 
brought 


stronger one, when they are 


always 


otiers to 


together. 
“T want you to do just nothing at all, 


good Rolfson,” answered the Doctor, 
— “nothing, 
x D Bi siee 
riend nere 


at least, but entertain my 
fi ”; saying which he turned 
towards me, and made some excuse 


for leaving me alone 
then remarked that he 
“must be somewhat curi 
Sipsu, of whom they had 
much.” 

I told him that his suspicions were 
uite correct. 


[February, 


“Well,” continued the Doctur, “ it is 
an odd sort of a history, and I am sure 
it will you. I have said little 
about the savage to you, being myself 


amuse 


a dreadfully poor story-teller, while Rolf- 

son here is one of the very best ; and he 

has promised me that he will tell it to 
Apne ce 


you, —eh, ivolison f 


The missionary looked at the Doc- 
i should like to reprove him 

and would have 
the Doctor not 


1im a shade above that : 


had 


was clear enough tl 
missionary had made no prot 
kind, and that he had no mind 


thought 


then!” exclaimed the 
good-natured, pleasant 
missionary was 


“ Rolfson is 


seeing the 
both shocked and puzzled, 
his memory is bad; but 


} 


t none the less be- 


SUOry 


ve done with him. If he does 
I ’ll 
al 


modest, and 
ll I 


fore we 


lave 


not tell it you away, 
him when I come | 

he said: 

a little 


to me 
to go on 
ind I am very certain 


lar- 
ther in t 


that you will enjoy 


a day or so here 
much better than you would with me” ; 


and he 


to leave us, as if in the 

greatest ry to be off. 
“ Come, cried Rolfson, inter- 
cepting hin his will never do. It 
not said that Doctor 


came to see the missionary 


ar.11 
iOlKe 


went 


and 
away without tasting of the mission- 


h 


ary’s hospitality,— even although he 


" 
. Sim hae ; 
may be able to offer but a crust of bread 


and acup of coffee 
“ Pardor 


Doctor, “I 


. 


me, Rolfson,” replied the 

meant no discourtes) 

I have need, as you know, to 

some hast her than to break bread 

and drink coffee.” 
haste,” exposi lates 

the sionary, “I am 


enterprise 


sure that no 
can prosper which is begun 


by the neglect of a sacred obligation. 


So now, for once, you must let me give 
orders, and say ‘Come along.’’ 


“Well, well,” exclaimed the Doctor, 
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edly, “ have your own way, good 
One who follows you cannot go 
ar astray, at any rate; but you 
must not tarry long.” 
‘arry no longer than 


missionary, 


‘Welcome 


yntrast to De 


luxurious lodge!” I inw 


A few pine she 


one 


ardly 
lves were arranged along 
the room, and tl were 


well with 


\ 
these she there was a 
and n¢ 


books. te 


Opposite 
huge stove, 
stove an old-fashioned 


yr settee, a three 

lac ed 
in pine table, on which a 
-shouldered, wri and 
anci and singular-looking 
essed in seal-skin pantaloons 
jacket (in 
rm like Sophy’s, only la 


placed 


knives and forks and cups, 


and fur-bound 
bir - 
AIDS 
: 

hed 


some 1a 


dish of ill 


which resembled bricks i 
i brown color. To 
harshness of this uninvit 


was, beside the coffee, some 
d beer and a bottle of Dan- 


ranacy. 
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) 
“‘ This is but humble fare, my friends,” 
said the missionary, in an apologetic 
tone, as we drew round the table, 
“very humble fare indeed ; but some- 
how or other I 


terer 


was never a good ca- 


for sometimes 
to 


illed 


table, and I 
too much 

issionary « 

an instant 

an- 
1 


] 1 and 
KICG, did 
} 


; “1 1 
above aescribed Came wat 


rh the door leading from the 


jare 
and 


smelling savory, should anybody want, I 


than seal-meat, fried in its own fat, 


should like was the question 


i 


to know?” 


she seemed to be coming to, as she stood 


eh cg . 
before her master; and, viewed in that 
light, her whole body seem be twist- 


ed into an enlarged note of interrogation. 
But although she did not speak the ques- 
— told 


caught, and 


tion, she grew voluble, us when 
g 


and where the seal was 
what pains and trouble she had taken 
with the cooking of it, and what a time 
she had had with the coffee, and how she 
ad gone store- 

gone 


and 


h expressly over to the 
] had 


10use to get the bread, and ha 
] 


for a cracked cup, 


ace 
] a | 


yattered spoon, 
a table for 
life before, and 
to borrow furniture ; and all 
was making this 


yeech (which was an admirable speech 


lace for 


I 
to another | 
1 


for 


she h i never set so 


many pe her 
had 


1 
sne 


to hear but for the ending of it, when we 
were pl ‘told that there was nothing 
else to eat the house) she seemed 


to be unrolling herself, for she grew sev- 
eral inches taller, and in this operation 
herself 1 


Lid y sundry 


a 


appeare d to 


shakes of her 


oceros its loosely fit- 
hide { e wrinkles out, and 
be ready for expansion. 


“Not another thing, Barbara?” 


re- 
peated the missionary, in a much less 
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hopeful tone voice than before. 
“Are yo 


Sure of that: 


? 


answered the Doctor, “ the said sinful 


“ Quite sure Not another 
eat in all the house,” 


s very speedily relieved by 
tl mious hermit, as example 
here comes Barbara, 
p my hungry like a pack-mule under 
’ was, as it app l 


panniers heavy enougl 
ir now L I 
ypeless |] 


| to me, the 
inreasonable | 


to 

A well-instructed ser- 

hos and used to foraging 
is sort.” 

in a pleasant 


f Barbara’s 


fas 
neglect the 


I an ang scowl 
is boat with L i] luxuries.” ] ead had been 
“Of which i 


-d in her breath a 





Doctor 


— “matter plenty ; I leave him one loaf 


want more or 


a } 
sat, and | 


none ; and he get mad and 


me, and double me all 
as 


wind 


ts 


ip with 


was very evident that the mis- 


housekeeper 


letter, an 


} ] } 
had o 
Lic 
it as destitute 
iceberg of warmth, and 


lay hac 
adam nad 


made 


] 
} 


no - 
y, and l ee! rc >, anda was 


therefore spi 


sarbara soon 


1 
00 


q ute 


varm; we 
nd talked 


Hh, AD 


wande 


little huts 

ind str 

boats were 

quarter of the 
Ls ] 


or seals, seeking home 


ym every 


missionary proved to be a most 

pleasant companion for a 

He had a gentle word for 
ne 


every 
iat we passed, 

of him. He 
‘ise, and was a vigor- 


*, child, or woman tl 


and they all seemed fonc 
was fond of exer« 


ous walker, and his mind was keenly 


alive to whatever there was of beauty 
the scenes which broke 
changing view. The 


cheerfulness of his spirits seemed to me 


or sublimity in 


wpon us in the 


A Tolke's Fy Le nas. 
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quite wonderful, when I thought of the 
rdships and privations he must needs 
not only in his lonely life in 

this lonely place, but in his wanderings, 
to and fro, through the frosts and snows 
of winter and the storms of summer, in 
the performance of his 
ties, — carrying 


missionary du- 
into the huts and vil- 
lages, far and near, Christ counsel 
and a cheerful face. 

.My interest in. him, excite 
first moment of our meeting, increased 
greatly as we walked on and 
His character I thor 


it seemed all 


t »ywethe r. 


easily 
face and manner. It appe 


~hed and listenec 
} 


nishe 1 1imsel f 
t pl ice for the simple love of 
good, and that his happiness w 

rk, and that he was satisfiec 


And yet, as I reflected, more and more 


lid seem strange to me that one of 
a soc 


ial and sympathetic 


ment could 


tem} era- 


o live alone, 


bring himself t 


as doing here, even with this 


and this satisfying aim; and 
1 ‘ weelf wondetin: 
d I found myself wondering 
how this earnest yet 
ation 


content to dwell 


gentle man, with 


edu and refinement, 

in solitude 
had wonder 
Molke 
» latter was one of those strong, 
men 


‘ty, even more than I 
motives of Doctor 


self-reliant whose actions seem 


persons or of 
Rolfson, on the 


wholly independent of 


circumstances, other 
n i,t belonged to that class of m 
y when guided by 

ence, — one ‘of those to whom the 
heart warms instinctively, who, hiding 
daily life, are ever free 
lence when it is sought 
unworthy aim, 
ted confidence of others. 
and 


and 


no action of the 


to give confid 
ithout 
the unsolici 
Patient 
everything 


and who gain 
| 


self - sacrificing, giving 

ving nothing but 
the simple satisfaction of doing good ; 
humble, yet proud ; always zealous, yet 
ever cheerful; pious without austerity 
or asceticism,— such are the true ser- 
vants of the Lord and teachers of His 
word. 


Fortunately for my curiosity in re- 
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seldom it is that w 

at which a h 
the privilege of 

narrow road ! 

the lines 
ssionary 5 


pause, I 


imsel 
manner 


assed me int 


; hours 
ine 
ng 

xposed to y¢ 

I J 

. 1 
es Of my Cbar 
] 


1 Surprised 


, | YT ] 
inknhess, anc 


some to give him pain. 
was true, but how i ible it is th ‘*Our conversation,” said he, 
we should ever reach the depths of the swer 
! “was of my 


part of it which concerns the world 


to my expression of this feeling, 


own seeking, —at least 


il 
human heart with our plummet-line 
how constantly we err in the conclu- that 


sions that we draw! how unjust we of- from which you come”; saying which, 
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he walke more to the window, 
and, pressed his fore- 
head against the window Then 


he paced two or three times up and 


7 
Kea once 


for a moment, 


/-pane. 
down the room, and then resumed his 
e, be- 


from 
book from one 


ituation had, by this tim 


mbarrassing. I rose 


me ¢ 
ir, took down a 
nd turned the 


replaced the book up- 


and, crossing the room, 
and looked 


that I 


out upon 
not 
doorway, 


door 


ob- 


was 


the citeaied iry. 
was op 


out after me ; < 


aown 
» and of 
alld Ul 


eroup of native 
were standing 


ils; then 


» more. 
missionary 
again ; 
porary ; 
‘fixed in- 
found it 


into con- 


now 
WwW 


own,” 
aroused 
what 


nterest in you 
seen you 
rye vithout desiring 
I 1 e learned 

mot different 


from 


yur Career is ve mer 


ll know * what brought 
he ; 
times a great relief to us. 
have not spoken of myself to any human 
being. Of what I may tell you I have 
not said a word to Molke. Why I 


‘Then you sha 
are often- 
For 


me here,” said “words 


years I 


Molke's ‘Friends. 20 


od 
/ 
should speak o 
But, 
to me with 
great world 
which I 


t to you seems strange. 
ve said before, you come 
all the associations of the 
about you,—a 
have found much 
spite of me, your mere 


durin; y 
> 


as I hz 


world in 
true hap- 
piness ; and, i 
presence here these past few 
hours has brought up at every moment 
which I thought I had put be- 
forever, saying, ‘God’s will 
You would not believ 
very weak I am; how constantly I 
forced to st 
in this life fulfil my < 
cause of my being 
I «¢ to fin 
could bury a 
Ti he tone 


; declaration, the 


a past 
hind 


be done.’ 


me 
how 
am 
le with myself, if I would 
The 
here is quickly told. 
d a wilderness where I 


ruge 


allotted t ask. 


ame 
heavy sorrow.” 

of s voice in which he made 
that 


thi sadness 
plainly 
ight be, 


was 


was 


on his fac 2. told very 
sorrow, whatever it mi 
and 


until 


heart, 
yet, nor would be 
throbbed its 1 


where he 


gered in the 

the 

ist throb, let him wander 
seek a wilderness 


One grave alone 
ogetl er. 


had 


must bury 
While 
his seat again, a a 


' 
Pp 
chambe 


risen from 
yproached the door 


As he placed 


his hand upon the latch he turned to me 


g¢ he 
le ading to 


d said: “I will let you see what I have 
not for a long time dare ed trust myself to 
look uj Will you follow 


His face was very pa 
fixed and vacant, his 


on. me ?’ 

rg his eyes were 
step seemed to 
its natural firmness, 
felt 
1 } . 

had come over him 


yer into which 


and as 
the 


have lost 
I followed him I 


chan 


amazed at 


ge 
‘he chamlt he con- 


1e other 


T 
ucted me was small, and, like tl 
The walls 


room, was poorly furnished. 


vere wholly bare, — unadorned by 
thing whatever, except that 
narrow bed there hung a richly 
frame, covered with a 


any- 
above his 
gilde d 
F black 


ide it. 


piece of 
drapery, evidently put there to hi 
Advancing to 
the drapery, and exposed the picture 
that it held. 

It was a woman’s face exquisitely 
painted, and very beautiful,— one of 
those sunny faces not often seen, — 
perfectly moulded, bright and loving 


this frame Rolfson lifted 
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and lovable, — one of the most delicate 
and pure of blondes,—with auburn 
hair so massive yet so light that it did 
not seem to touch the forehead as it 
waved over it, and fell back in ringlets 
upon the neck and shoulders. 

My whole attention was for some 
moments so absorbed by the portrait, 
that I had neglected, or forgotten, the 
companion at my side, standing there 
holding up the drapery, which seemed 
as if it might not have been touched 

years. When at length I 
did remember him, and looked into his 


before for 
face, a strange calmness had come over 


it; there no blood there to give 


the 


was 
the 


agitation which I had before witnessed 


color to cheeks or lips, but 
had disappeared 
Long and steadily he gazed upon the 
ong and steaduy he gazed u ti 
lovely face, and it seemed as if it was 
possessed with life and 


to him. 


DS ae 
u D king 
Was SpcCakIin} 


Then he the drapery 
' 

ily, and 

walked away. As we 


across it slowly 


turned and 

wr he leaned 

his hand upon my shoulder and said, 
] ] S },] 


in a low and feeble voi 


passed back through th« 


No wonder for the | 
sorrow that this meek and pious man 
was carrying in his heart; no wonder 
that he could not wholly put the past 

ekness and 
humility, “ God’s will be ie 


lor 
10 


sty re Pre nee 
behind him, saying in al 


“It has been a long, ¢ time,” said 

Rolfson, after he was seated, as if talk- 

ing to himself, —“a long, long time in- 
g g g 


deed since I looked upon her picture ; 
face is ever 


And 


himself suddenly, he 


but her sweet present to 
then, 


add 


my memory.” arousing 
ressed 
the 


I promised 


me, 
saying, “Shall we go into open 
air? I will tell you what 
at another time.” 

Once outside, the color soon returned 
to Rolfson’s face, and the manly fresh- 
ness to his spirits. We walked on 
over the rough rocks, and came pres- 
ently upon the sea. The wind was 
blowing heavily, and a swell which was 
coming in from the open ocean was 
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pounding great lumps of ice against 
the rocks beneath our feet. The air 
was alive with screaming gulls; and 
storm-clouds, rising from beyond the 
line of tumbling waters, and leaving far 
behind the spray, which streamed over 
the icebergs in the sea, dashed madly 
against the solid cliffs above our heads, 
and broken 
into phantom shapes, that clung to the 


and were there shattered 


dark gorges and gloomy caverns among 
the crags, and seemed to crave protec- 
tion from the shrieking winds. 

“Ah, this is what I cried 
Rolfson, with enthusiasm, as we looked 


love!” 
out upon this troubled scene. ‘his 
Molke loves 
grandeur of the hills 


is what I most enjoy! 


laciers, and the icebergs which 
i the sea; but I 
screaming of these 


than the 


love 


me 


linnets’ 


younding of the ice, 
ng of the sea upon the 
are more pleasant to 
dashing waterfall ; 


; 


+ 


in the 
these dark and fiercely rushing clouds 


1 


1 ° 
a language more ¢ neering 


lian sunset; for in these 
ings I read God’s power more truly ; 
in them I seem nearer to his throne; 
in them I can forget wholly the senses 
and the delights they bring, and, wan- 
dering from this life, which to all of 
is should be (though it never is) filled 
constantly with thoughts of the life to 
come, I seem to be within the 

ly light. 

this scene seems to give me always! 
How it li 
me long to do some worthy thing, that, 
when I have fought my fight and kept 
my faith, I may be at peace, if it is 


' 99 


God’s will! 


heaven- 


I 
What strength, what power, 


lifts me from myself, and makes 


The deep earnestness of Rolfson’s 


these words 
The man 
in the early 


SD y} = 
spoke 


most impressive. 


voice as he was 
whom I 
the 
man with whom I had wandered in the 


had seen afternoon ; 
sunshine, through the valleys and on 
the hill-tops, stood now before me quite 
his former self again; stronger, no 
doubt, and better that the storm within 
had come and passed. ‘The cheerful 
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smile had lighted up his face again, and 
showed the victory won. 

We turned our backs upon the gale 
and walked again to the missionary’s 
hut; and as we went along, Rolfson, 
speaking gently, said: “ Ah, my friend, 
you have seen me exhibit a weakness 
for which I need offer no apology, for 
I cannot be ashamed of it. It was but 
human, and was caused by the mere 
circumstance of your coming here, as I 
have already said, fresh from a world 
that I thought I had forgotten. How 
little I had forgotten it I thank you for 
having shown me. Come,” and he put 
his arm within my own, “let us hasten 
home. And since we have had our en- 
joyment of the storm, let it blow itself 
to pieces as it will; and while it blows, 
you shall mingle with the wailing wind 
the story of my life.” 

As we neared the hut, the gale blow- 
ing now even more fiercely than before, 
I said to Rolfson, “ While the storm is 


THE ROMANCE OF 


of the eigh- 


pte ages the middle 
teenth century there lived in the 
Province of Massachusetts a widowed 


tle ry +] 
entuucewoman, tl 


1e mother of three chil- 

Her name is of little account: I 
yall take the liberty of calling her Mrs. 
Willoughby, - 


dren. 


a 

a name, like her own, of 
had 

been left a widow after some six years 


of marriage, and 


a highly respectable sound. She 
had devoted herself to 
the care of her children. These latter 
in a manner to 

and to gratify her fondest 
» first-born was a son, whom 
she had called Bernard, after his father 


The 


an interval of three years apart. 


others were daughters, — born at 
Good 
looks were traditional in the family, and 
these young persons were not likely to 
allow the tradition to perish. 
was of 
and of 

VOL. 


The boy 
that fair and ruddy complexion 
that athletic mould 
XXI.— NO. 


which in 


124. 14 
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raging so, have you any fears for Doc- 
tor Molke in his boat ?” 

“What! fears for Molke, in his boat 
or anywhere!” exclaimed the mission- 
ary, as if the question took him by 
surprise, and had been no more thought 
of than that he himself should work a 
miracle,—* fears for Molke, no ; I have 
no fears for Doctor Molke at any time 
or in any place. Danger and Doctor 
Molke seem to have parted company 
long ago. The one is to the other as 
water to the feathers of 
the present moment I dare say he is 
having a right royal supper in some 
safe place; or zf in danger, you may 
be sure that he will light upon his feet 
with not a feather ruffled, or a muscle 
of his genial face disturbed, or 
sation added in the hour. 
him ? why, I never thoug 
thing. 
no fears for Doctor Molke in the storm 
or anywhere!” 


one pul- 
Fears for 
t of such a 
No, indeed! no fears for him! 


OLD CLOTHES. 

those days (as in these) were the sign 
of genuine English blood, —a frank, 
affectionate young fellow, a capital son 
and brother, and a steadfast friend. 
Clever, however, he was not; the wit 
of the family had been apportioned 
Mr. Willoughby 
had been a great reader of 


chiefly to his sisters. 
Shake- 
speare, at a time when this pursuit im- 
plied more penetration of mind than at 
the present day, and in a community 
where it required much courage to pat- 
ronize the drama even in the closet; 
and he had wished to record 
miration of the great poet by calling 
his daughters out of his favorite plays. 
Upon the elder he had bestowed the 
charming name of Viola; and upon the 
younger, the more serious one of Per- 
dita, in memory of a little girl born be- 
tween them, who had lived but a few 
weeks. 


his ad- 
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When Bernard Willoughby came to 
his sixteenth year, his mother put a 
} 
ywrave face upon it, and prepared to ex- 
r , 
ecute her husband’s last request. This 
had that, at 


the proper age, his son should be sent 


been an earnest entreaty 


out to England, there to complete his 
education at the University of Oxford, 
had been the seat of 

Mrs. Willoughby valued her 


son three times as much 


which his own 
stuaies. 
as she did her 
, 


two daughters together ; but valued 


her husband’s wishes more. she 


swallowed her sobs, and made up her 


boy’s trunk and his simple provincial 
outfit, and sent him on his way across 
the seas. Bernard was entered his 
father’s colleg l 

En; l 


but 


of the young women « 
certain 
and w 
accom] 

the Bernard 
his mother that his 
for the 


] iness, whic h, 
ishment, wa 
more 
young 


a match most 


women in England; whereupon 
Mrs. Willoughby quit me int 
ecit of her daughters. 
nard’s 


poor 
con- 
Such was Ber- 
opinion, and such, in a ten- 
fold higher degree, was the opinion of 
Mr. Arthur Lloyd. This gentleman, I 
hasten to add, was a college-mate of 
Mr. Bernard, a young man of reputable 
a hand- 


ail 
ind 


family, of a good person < 
some inheritance ; which latter appur- 
tenance he prepared to invest in trade 
in this country. He and Bernard were 
warm friends; they had crossed the 
ocean together, and the young Ameri- 


can had lost no time in presenting him 
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4 


at his house, where he 
ite as. good an impression 


had received, and 


mother’s 
made 
hat 

which I h 


qu 
which he 
ave just given a hint. 


this 


time 


their youthful 
“ ; 


sisters were at 


The two 
in all the 


freshness of 


bloom; each wearing, of course, this 


natural brilliancy in the manne 


became her best. They were 


dissimila appearance and character. 
Viola, tl Ider, - I twenty- 


now in her 
— was tall and fair 


with 
tr es ¢ 

to the Viola of 
ly, whom | 


auburn 


imag- 
if you will), but 
full of the 

Miss Willo 


skin, her fine 


eature, 
tions. 


h, fair 


iture O 


lacre 


SO tar Irom 


lf a dozen, 
> clauses of 
. ] 


sition, before 


The 


you had got to the 
ung girls were 

her once 
found themselves quite able 
tain a reserve of 
brother’s fri 


good-will 
nd. Among tl 
men their friends and neigh! 


many ¢ 


unesse of the Colony, there 
xcellent fellows, several devoted 


swains, and some two or three who en- 
joyed the reputation of universal charm- 
conquerors. But 
bred arts and the somewhat boisterous 


gallantry of these honest young colo- 


ers and home- 
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completely eclipsed by the He had a strong presentiment —an 
the fine clothes, the re- emotion of a nature entirely too cheer- 
essement, the perfect ele- ful to be called a foreboding —that he 

he immense information, of Mr. was destined to marry one of them; 
He was in reali yet he was unable to arrive at a prefer- 

ence, and for such a consummation a 

yunds_ preference was certainly indispensable, 

mfortable inasmuch as Lloyd was quite too much 
of unin- of a young man to reconcile himself to 

a gen- he idea of making a choice by lot anc 

1 ' delight 

spoke of falling in love. -re ed to take 
and he things easily, and t his heart speak. 

very pleasant 

‘illoughby sh 
indifference 
’ equally remote from 
ness of her dat g 


th. it hideous alacr 


5 Lloyd’ S 
a very decent 
‘nted demeanor. 
s each other, however, they 
ymewhat more on the offensive. 


were good siste 


i 
j rly friends, be- 
ixt whom it would t ike more than a 
for the “ds of j usy to sprout 
bear young girls felt 

hat the seeds had been sown on the 
» into the house 

nind that, if she 

ted, she would bear her 

no one should 

be any the wiser ; for if they had a great 
deal of love, they had also a great deal of 
ide. But each 1 prays d in secret, nev- 


theless, that upon /er the glory might 


aie , : : 
They had need of a vast deal 
* 5 
l 


patience, of self-control, and of dissimu- 
iation. In those days a young girl of 
¢ -or more discree su- decent breeding could make no advances 
f their mother. whatever, and barely respond, indeed, 
I they were both very nice girls to those that were made. She was ex- 
Arthur Lloyd was not slow to discover; pected to sit still in her chair with her 


himself as to the balance oftheir charms. where the mystic handkerchief should 


but it took him some time to satisfy eyes on the carpet, watching the spot 
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fall. 
to undertake his wooing in the little 
wainscoted parlor, before the eyes of 
Mrs. Willoughby, her son, and his pro- 


Poor Arthur Lloyd was obliged 


spective sister-in-law. But youth and 


love are so cunning that a hundred lit- 


und tokens might travel to 
1 not one of these three pair 
t them in their passage. 


¢ girls had but one chamber 


and one between them, and 


hours 


7 
ion 


y 
each 
! 


other’s 
each knew th 
however, mac 
little 
ally rendered, 
hold tasks 


common. Neither flinched 


in those 


nor fiut- 
tered beneath the siler itteries of her 
. . ®, 
sister’s eyes. apparent change 


in their ha was th hey had less 
to say to each other. It was impossi- 


ble 


was ridiculous to 


to talk about and it 
anything 
else. By tacit agreemet 


to wear all tl 


t they began 
choice finery, and to 
devise such little implements of coquet- 
ry, in the way of ribbons and top-knots 
and furbelows as 
indubitable 


tievy ] 9 
were sanctioned by 


modesty. They executed 
in the same inarticulate fashion a little 
agreement of sincerity on these delicate 
matters. “Is it betterso ?” Viola would 
h of ribbons on her 
about 


ask, tying a bun 


bosom, and turnin from her 


glass to her sister. Perdita would look 


up gravely from her work, and examine 
the decoration. “I think you had bet- 


ive it another pn.” } ld 
er give it another Op, sne would 


say, with great y, looking hard 


at her that added, 


**upor ny non . » tney 


were for- 


ever stitching 


g their petti- 


coats, and pressing out their muslins, and 


contriving washes and ointments and 
cosmetics, like the ladies in the house- 


hold of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
three or four months went by; 


Some 
y; it grew 
to be midwinter, and as yet Viola knew 
that if Perdita had nothing more to 
boast of than she, there was not much 
to be feared from her rivalry. But Per- 
dita by this time, the charming Perdita, 
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jealousy. A 


[February, 


felt that her secret had grown to be ten- 

fold more precious than her sister’s. 
One afternoon Miss Willoughby sat 

alone before her toilet-glass, combing 


out her long hair. It was getting too 
dark to see ; she lit the two cand] 
their sox 


s in 
ets on the frame of her mir- 
ror, and then went to window to 


De- 


draw her curtains. It 


came up the path, 
o be examining something 


holding it close to her 


he reached the house 
| 1a moment, looked intently 

> object, and pressed it to her lips. 
Poor Viola slowly came back to her 
chair, and sat down before her glass, 
she had looked at it 


nl 


where, if 
stractedly, she would 


less ab- 
have seen 

handsome features sadly disfiguré 
moment afterw 


: i 
door opened bel 


lind her, and h 
came into the room, out of bre 
glow with the cl 
lita started. “Ah,” sa 
ht yol 


her cheeks a 
Per¢ 


thoug were with mamm 


ladies were to go to a tea-party, a1 


such occasions it was th 


r 4] >} mMmne ait 
of the young ely 
y 
i 


girls to 


‘ 
t 


to dress . 


dita lingered at 


I 
ns ead « f 
the 

“Come in, come 
“We ’ve 


should like you very much 


more than an hour 


few strokes to my hair.” knew 
to retreat, and 


that her sister wished 
that she could see in the glass all her 


movements in the room. “ Nay, just 
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help me with my hair,” she said, “and 
I ’ll go to mamma.” 

Perdita came reluctantly, and took 
the brush. She saw her sister’s eyes, in 
the glass, fastened hard upon her hands. 
She had not made three passes, when 
Viola clapped her own right hand upon 
her sister’s left, and started out of her 


’ 


chair. “Whose ring is that?” she cried, 


ionately, drawing her towards the 


» young girl’s third finger glis- 


tle gold ring, adorned with a 
~ >) 


of small rubies. Perdita felt that 
she need no longer keep her secret, yet 
that she must put a bold face on her 
avowal. ‘It’s mine,” she said proudly. 
‘““Who gave it to you?” cried the 
other. 
Per 
Lloyd.” 
Mr. Lloyd is generous, all of a sud- 
den.” 
‘Ah no,” cried Perdita, with spirit, 
“not all ofa sudden. He offered it to 


hesitated a moment. “ Mr. 


nth ago. 


me a m¢ g 

‘ And you needed a month’s begging 
said Viola, looking at the 
little trinket ; 
lI | 


espe ally 


to take it 
which indeed not 


elegant, although it was the 


was 
best tl the jeweller of the Province 
could furnish “I 
taken it in less than two.” 


} 1 _? havea 
should n’t have 


‘It is n’t the ring,” said Perdita, 


hat it means!” 
ans that you ’re not a modest 


1 Viola. “ Pray does mamma 
your conduct? does Bernard?” 
ma has approved my ‘con- 
Mr. Lloyd has 


hand, and mamma has given 


you call it. 


Would you have had him apply to 


cave her sister a long look, full 
Then 
dropped her lashes on her pale 
Perdita felt 
that it had not been a pretty scene ; but 
it was her sister’s fault. But the elder 
girl rapidly called back her pride, and 
turned herself about again. “ You have 


I te envy and sorrow. 
she 


cheeks, and turned away. 


my very best wishes,” she said witha 
“T wish you every hap- 
piness, and a very long life.” 


low courtesy. 
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Perdita gave a bitter laugh. 
speak in that tone,” she cried. 
rather you cursed me outright. 


“ Don’t 
ab | 
Come, 
sister,” she added, “he could n’t marry 
both of us.” 

“T wish you very great joy,” Viola 
repeated mechanically, sitting down to 
her glass again, “and a very long life, 
and plenty of children.” 

There was something 
of these words not at all to Perdita’s 

“Will you give me 

she said. “In : 
have one little boy, — or or 
at least. 


in the sound 


taste. 
” 


least ? 
If you ll give me 

again, I "Il do your hair.’ 

“Thank you,” said Viola. “ You 
had better go to mamma. It is n't 
proper that a young lady with a prom- 
ised husband should wait on a girl with 
none.” 

“ Nay,” said Perdita, good-humored- 
ly, “I have Arthur to wait upon me. 
You need my service more than I need 
yours.” 

But her sister motioned 
and she left the room. 


her away, 
When she had 
gone, poor Viola fell on her knees be- 
fore her buried her 
head in her arms, and poured outa 
flood of tears and sobs. 


dressing - table, 


She felt very 
much the better for this effusion of sor- 
row. When her sister came back, she 
insisted upon helping her to dress, and 
upon her wearing her prettiest things. 
She forced upon her acceptance a bit of 
lace of her own, and declared that now 
that she was to be married she should 
do her best to appear worthy of her 
lover’s choice. She discharged these 
offices in stern silence; but, such as 
they were, they had to do duty as an 
apology and an atonement; she never 
made any other. 

Now that Lloyd was received by the 
family as an accepted suitor, nothing 
remained but to fix the wedding-day. 
It was appointed for the following 
April, and in the interval preparations 
were diligently made for the marriage. 
Lloyd, on his side, was busy with his 
commercial arrangements, and with 
establishing a correspondence with the 
great mercantile house to 


which he 
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had attached himself in England. He 
was therefore not so frequent a visit- 
or at Mrs. Willoughby’s as during the 
and irresolu- 


nonths of his diffidence 


uon, and poor 


she had feared from the sight of 


Viola had less to suffer 

than o 

the mutual endearments of the young 
t 


wvers. ‘Touching his future sister-in- 


clear con- 


rw Lloyd had a perfectly 
science. There had not been a particle 
of sentiment utt between them, 
und he had not lightest suspicion 
that she coveted | 
his fraternal regard. 
his ease 5 life j 
domestically a 
clouds of revolutio 


+ , 1 «} + hi 
years beneat ind that his 


connubial a tragic 
i it was blasphe- 
leanwhile at 
as a greater 
tre 


than ev 
termined 
carry from 
fit that her 


Viola’s 


assure not 


situation, 
to be 
girl had an inordi 
world, as her 
Viola was 
< ly, she was 
made to carry stiff brocade and mas 


heavy lace. such < ] long to 


eS 

the 
rich man’s wife. But Viola 
at aloof, with her beautiful arms fold- 
her 


1 : 
ner G SISter 


toilet of a 


and head averted her 


venerable 


while 


aforesaid worried and wondered 
ir materials, oppressed by the 
le of their resources. One day 
there came in a beautiful piece of white 
silk, brocaded with heavenly blue and 
silver, sent by the bridegroom himself, 
—it not being thought amiss in those 
days that the husband elect should con- 
tribute to the bride’s:Zrowsseau. Per- 
dita was quite at loss to imagine a 
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pattern and trimmings which should do 


sufficient honor to the splendor of the 


material. 
“ Blue ’s your color, sister, more than 
mine,” she said with appeali 


eyes. 


“It’s a pity it’s not for you. You ’d 
know what to do with it.” 


Viola got from her place, 


pag ee 2 

looked shining fabr 
: ; 

he back of a 
up in her han 

ly, as Perdita could 

ut toward the mir 


it roll down to her 


her end over her sh 
, gathering it in about her waist witl 
te arm bare to the elbow. She 

er head, and looked at her 


an tress Of her au- 


ll upon the gorgeous sur- 
silk. It 
women standi 
‘Aht” f 


made a da: 


Ol 


Vi ‘ 
gut Perdita coul 
ha 


now fall to work 


silken riddles. And 


-d very well, as Perdita, 
nsatiable love of milli 
te ready to declare. 
lovely silks and 
and laces, 


lvets, 
nning hands, w 
coming from her li 
Thanks efforts, when the we 

\ Perdita prepal -d 
to espouse more of the vanities of life 
than i 


ding-day can was 


= 
naa 


blessing of a New 


lacaed ti 

It had been arranged t 
Page bay , : 
coupie should go out and spend 
their 


days of wedded life at the cx 
house of an English gentleman,— a1 
of rank, and a very kind friend to Lloyd. 


He 


fessed himself delighted to withdraw anc 


Was an unmarried man; he ro 


leave them for 


i 

A 

1 week to their billing and 
: 


cooing. Ajter the ceremony at church 
—it had been performed by an Englis 
priest,— young Mrs. Lloyd hastene 
back to her mother’s house to change 


’ 


h 
d 


her wedding gear for a riding-dress. 
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Iped her to effect the change, in 


Id room in which they had 
Perdita then 


ff to bid farewell to her moth- 


sisters together. 


Viola to follow. The 


t 


t; the horses were 


art- 


| Arthur impatient t 
1t followed, 

o her room, openin; 

Viola, as usual, 

glass, but in a position which 
the other to stand still, amazed. 


in P 


rdita’s 


d from her 


These 


¢ look 


Heaven kn 


have waited 


suse. 


> room. 
id purchased in Boston z 
a marvel 
and here he very soon 
himself with his young wife. 
hus separated by a 
iles from the resi 
la Twenty n 


fC enade « } 
t Ol roacs and 


as a hundred at 


j that Viola had 
fallen into a spiritless and languid state, 
which made change of 
air essential 


and of 
to her restoration. The 


scene 
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real cause of the young girl’s dejection 
the reader will not be slow to suspect. 
Mrs. Willoughby and her gossips, how- 
ever, deemed her complaint purely 
physical one, and doubted not that she 
would obtain relief from the remedy 
; = 


sit to 


mentioned. Her er acc 
ingly proposed ] 


certain 


relatives on the pater 


New Yorl 


established in 


1e practic 


yyd came ove 
his brother-in 


hout his 


that | 


thur looked 


we may be 
cupied 

Neve 

means : tile obs 


Viola’s beauty and 


truth is, he was sim 
| -+1, 
rune- 
rve 


his wife’s 

: 

Dy no 
splendor how 
poor little bride. 
at Perdita had enjoyed 
been transferred 

} 
] 


. . : " 
she quite efiaced the 


now 


who certainly made the 
the ¢ after the 
had a lady’s saddle put on 


the servant w d come 


town, and went out with 
i It was a keen, 

the ground 
the horses in 
nothing of 
» her hat and 
plume, dark blue riding-coat, 
trimmed with fur. They rode all the 


morning, they lost their way, and were 


Say 
elt sn alnieiten t 
Viola, who was charming 


and her 
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obliged to stop for dinner at a farm- 
house. The early winter dusk had 
fallen when they got home. Mrs. Wil- 
loughby met them with a long face. 
A messenger had arrived at noon from 
Mrs. Lloyd; she was beginning to be 
ill, and desired her husband’s immedi- 
ate return. The man swore 
at the thought that he had lost sev- 
eral hours, and that by hard riding 


young 


he might already have been with his 
wife. He barely consented to stop for 
a mouthful of supper, but mounted the 
messenger’s horse and started off ata 
gallop. 

He reached home at midnight. His 
wife had been delivered of a little girl. 
““ Ah, why were n’t you with me?” 
came to her bedside. 
was out of the 


she 
said, as he 

“ I 
man 


house when the 
came. I was with Viola,” said 
Lloyd, innocently. 

Mrs. Lloyd made a little moan, and 
turned But she continued to 
do very well, and for a week her im- 
provement was uninterrupted. Finall 

1 


about. 


y> 
et 


however, through some excess of di 


or of exposure, it was checked, and the 


poor lady grew rapidly worse. Lloyd 


was in despair. It very soon became 
evident that the relapse was fatal. 
Mrs. Lloyd 
proaching end, and decl 
with 
third evening after the 


came to a sense of her ap- 
ared that she 
On the 
took 
place she told her husband that she 
would not outlast 


was reconciled death. 


change 


sal 
night. 
She dismissed her servants, and also 


felt she the 
requested her mother to withdraw, — 
Mrs. Willoughby having arrived on the 
She had had her infant 
placed on the bed beside her, and she 
lay on her side, with the child against 
her 
hands. 


preceding day. 


husband’s 
The night-lamp was hidden 
behind the heavy curtains of the bed, 
but the room was illumined with a red 
glow from the immense fire of logs on 
the hearth. 

“It seems strange to die by such a 
fire as that,” the young woman said, 
feebly trying to smile. “ If I had but 
a little of such fire in my veins! But 
I’ye given it all to this little spark of 


breast, holding her 
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mortality.” And she dropped her eyes 
on her child. Then raising them she 
looked at her husband with a long 
penetrating gaze. The last feeling 
which lingered in her heart was one of 
mistrust. She had not recovered from 
the shock which Arthur had given her 
by telling her that in the hour of her 
agony he had been with Viola. She 
trusted her husband very nearly as well 
as she loved him; but now that she 
was called away forever, she felt a cold 
horror of her sister. She felt in her 
soul Viola had never ceased to 
envy her good fortune; and a year of 
happy security had not effaced the 
young girl’s image, dressed in her wed- 
ding garments, and smiling with fan- 
cied triumph. Now that Arthur was to 
I not Viola do? 


that 


t 
be alone, what might 
She was beautiful, she was engaging ; 


=a 


what arts might she not use, what im- 
pression might she not make upon the 
young man’s melancholy heart? Mrs. 
Lloyd looked at her husband in silence. 
It seemed hard, after all, to doubt of 
His 


his face 


his constancy. fine 
filled 


vulsed with 


eyes were 
with was con- 


tears ; 


weeping ; the clasp of his 


How 


how 


hands was warm and passionate. 
noble he looked, how tender, 
faithful and devoted! “ Nay,” thought 
not for such as Viola. 
forget me. Nor 
Viola truly care for him ; she cares 


; 


Perdita, “ he’s 
He ’ll never does 
only 
for vanities and finery and jewels.” 
And she dropped her eyes on her 
white hands, which her husband’s liber- 
ality had covered with rings, and on 
the lace ruffles which trimmed the edge 
“She covets 

more than 


of her night-dress. my 
} 


rings and my laces she 
covets my husband.” 

At this moment the thought of her 
sister’s cast a 
and the 
“ Ar- 
“ you must take off my 
I shall not be buried in them. 
One of these days my daughter shall 
wear them,—my rings and my laces 
and silks. I had them all brought out 
and shown me to-day. It’s a great 


wardrobe, — there ’s not such another 


rapacity seemed to 


dark shadow her 


helpless figure of her little girl. 


between 


thur,” she said, 
rings. 
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in the Province; I can say it without 
vanity now that I’ve done with it. It 
w inheritance for my 
daughter, when she grows into a young 
There are things there that a 


unit 
ill be a great 
woman, 
man never buys twice, and if they ’re 
lost you ’ll never again see the like. 
So you well. 

dozen things I ’ve left to Viola; 
named them to my mother. 
her 


‘ll watch them Some 
I ’ve 
I’ve given 
that blue and silver; it was meant 
I wore it only. once, I looked ill 


for her ; 
in it. But the rest are to be sacredly 
kept for this little innocent. It’s such 
a providence that she should be my 
color ; she 
You know the 
same fashions come back every twenty 
She can wear my 
They ll lie 


waiting till she 


she can wear my gowns; 


has her mother’s eyes. 
years. gowns as 


they are. there quietly 
them, — 


camphor and rose-leaves, 


grows into 
wrapped in 
their colors in the sweet- 
She shall have black 
e shall wear my carnation satin. 
Do you promise me, Arthur ?” 


and keeping 


scented darkness. 
hair, s 
‘“* Promise you what, dearest ?.” 
“Promise me to keep your poor lit- 
tle wife’s old gowns.” 
“ Are you afraid I ‘Il sell them ?” 
“No, but that they may get scat- 
tered. My mother will have them 
properly wrapped up, and you shall lay 
Do 
he great chest in the attic, 


them away under a double-lock. 
you know t 

There ’s no end 
You can lay them 


My mother and the house- 


} 


with the iron bands ? 


to w will hold. 


kee} I 
key. 


secretar 


will do it, and give you the 
And you ’ll keep the key in your 
and never give it to any 
one but Do you promise 
me? 


“ Ah, yes, I promise you,” said Lloyd, 


your child. 


puzzled at the intensity with which his 
wife aj 
““Will you swear? 


eared to cling to this idea. 
” repeated Perdita. 

“Yes, I swear.” 

“ Well—I trust you—I trust you,” 
said the poor lady, looking into his eyes 
with eyes in which, if he had suspected 
her vague apprehensions, he might have 
read an appeal quite as much as an 
assurance, 
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Lloyd bore his bereavement soberly 
and manfully. A month after his wife’s 
death, in the course of commerce, cir- 
cumstances arose which offered him an 
opportunity of going to England. He 
alleviation to his 

sadness. He was absent nearly a ycar, 


embraced it as an 


during which his little girl was tenderly 
nursed and cherished by her grand- 
mother. On had his 
again and an- 
nounced his intention of keeping the 


return he 
thrown 


his 
house open, 
same state as during his wife’s lifetime. 
It very soon came to be predicted that 
he would marry again, and there were 
at least a dozen young women of whom 
one may say that it was by no fault of 
theirs that, for six months after his re- 
turn, the prediction did not come true. 
During this interval he still left his 
little daughter in Mrs. Willoughby’s 
hands, the latter assuring him that a 
change of residence at so tender an 
age was perilous to her health. Final- 
ly, however, he declared that his heart 
longed for the little creature’s presence, 
and that she must be brought up to town. 
He sent his coach and his housekeeper 
to fetch her home. Mrs. Willoughby 
was in terror lest something should be- 
fall her on the road; and, in accordance 
with this feeling, Viola offered to ride 
along with her. She could return the 
next day. Soshe went up to town with 
ier little niece, and Mr. Lloyd met her 
on the threshold of his house, overcome 
with her kindness and with gratitude. 
Instead of returning the next day, Vio- 
la stayed out the week; and when at 
last she reappeared, she had only come 
for her clothes. Arthur would not hear 
of her coming home, nor would the 
baby. She cried and moaned if Viola 
left her; and at the sight of her grief 
Arthur lost his wits, and swore that 
she was going to die. In fine, nothing 
would suit them but that Viola should 
remain until the little thing had grown 
used to strange faces. 

It took two months for this consum- 
mation to be brought about ; for it was 
not until this period had elapsed that 
Viola took leave of her brother-in-law. 
Mrs. Willoughby had fretted and fumed 
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her daughter’s a . 


. 
bsence; she ha 


over 


] 
l 
declared that it was not becoming, and 


it was the She 


’ 
only be- 


talk of the 
herself to it 


that town. 


had 


cause, 


reconciled 
during the young girl’s visit, the 
term 


household enjoyed 


an unwonted 
Bernard illoug! 


iby had 
betweer 


of peace. 
brought his 


whom 


wife home to live, 


and her sister-in-law there exist- 
ed a bitter hostility. Viola was perhaps 
no angel; but in the y practice of 
life she was a sufficiently good-natured 
girl, and if she quarrelled with Mrs. 
Bernard it was not without provoca- 


tion. Quarrel, howeve r, 


great annoyance not or 


onist, but the two s] 
constant altercations. 
household of her br 
} 

peen 


fore, would have 


because it removed 
with the object of her 

It was doubly — it w 
lightful, inasmuch 

the object of her old 
Lloyd’s conjectures 
short of the truth touchi 
ing for her husband. 
passion at first and 
mained, 
heat, 
his feelings, Mr. Lloyd 


tem} ered to the delicate 
very 
the influence. Lloyd, as | 

it was not i 


Was no paragon 


ture to practise ar 
had not been m: 
with his sister-in-law 


to assure himself that she \ in the 


language 


Was, 


of that devilish fine 


Whether Viola really prac- 


lious arts that her sister 


woman. 
tised those insi 
had been tempted to impute to her it 
ch to 


is needless to inquire. It is enou 


say that she found means to appear to 


the very best advantage. She used to 


morning before the 


seat herself every 
great fireplace in the dining-room, at 
with her 


work upon a piece of tapestry, 


herself on 


porting th 
train of “oe 


little niece dis] 
carpet at her feet, ¢ 
dress, and playing with her woollen 
balls. Lloyd would have been a very stu- 
pid fellow if he had remained insensible 


to the rich suggestions of this charm- 


or on the 


Romance of ce 


a J } 
Clothes. 
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ture. He was prodigiously fond 
little girl, and was never weary 


1g her in his arms and tossing 
and down, and making her crow 


Very often, however, he 


upon greater liberties 
e€ was yet 


» would suddenly vocif- 


re p ired 


then 


in wl 
’s hospitality. 
s, tha 
er reserve. 
eeling hat sl 
et that 


} 


an | hour 


calculated to work 
widower’s 

led cres 

seen, 
e \ iola be 


yuld cover her 


nas 


sever 
ran to iec 


ecame morally ce 
her trunk, and retur 
her mot house. For three 
the fourth Mr 
varance, a respectful 
‘iola heard hin 


an mi 
oa 


husband ; but if anything o 
have disarmed her resentment, it would 
have 


of this interview. 


been the ceremonious continence 


Viola imposed upon 
her lover but a short probation. They 
were 


married, as was becoming, with 
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privacy, — almost with secrecy,— locks and its iron bands, which only 
e quickened her desires. There 


perhaps, as was waggishly 
at the time, that the late Mrs. 


yuld n’t hear of it. 


was 
exasperating in its incor- 
immobility. It was like a grit 


| a grim 
marriage was to all appearance and grizzled old household servant, who 
one, and each party obtained locks his jaws over a family secret. 

had desired, - loyd “a And then sre was a look of capacity 
> woman,” and Viola— but in its vast extent, and a sound as of 
res, as the reader will have dense fulness, when Viola knock« 
ive remained a good dea! ! r her littl 

There were, d, tv vhich caused flus] 
ir felicity ; but time w “It ’s absurd,” 
ce them. During tl S improper, it ’s wicked,” 
her marriage Mrs. forthwith resolved upon anot 
become a mother, upon her hus 1. On the 
on his side suffer heavy day, after dinner, when he | 
noney. This la i 


began it. 


er. 
‘I’m glad 


’m held. 


rt of an elecant woman 
be conte 


exercise OI m 


Then, at ah, And Vio- 
irs broke forth. Her bosom 


rmy sobs, — sobs which 


1¢-deferred counterpa 
weeping in w 

- on the night wh 

r sister’s betrothal. 

her better moments, that 

with her jealousy; but 

iin as fierce as ever. 

t right,”’ she cried, “ had 
dispose of my future? What 

1 she to bind you to meanness 
ind cruelty? Ah, I occupy a dignified 
lay imprisoned. There was_ place, and I make a very fine figure! 
llen defiance in its three great pad- 1’m welcome to what Perdita has left! 
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I never knew 
Nothing, nothing, 


And what has she left ? 
till now how little! 
nothing!” 

This was very poor logic, but it was 
very good passion. Lloyd put his arm 
around his wife’s waist and tried to kiss 
her, but she shook him off with magnifi- 
cent scorn. Poor fellow! he had cov- 
eted a “devilish fine woman,” 
had got one. 
ble. He 


tingling, 


and he 
Her scorn was intolera- 
walked away with his ears 
irresolute, distracted. Be- 
fore him was his secretary, and in it 
the sacred key which with his own 
hand he had turned in the triple lock. 
He marched up and opened it, and took 
the key from a secret drawer, wrapped 
in a little packet which he had sealed 
with his own honest bit of blazonry. 
Teneo, said the motto, —* I hold.” But 
he was ashamed to put it back. He 
flung it upon the table beside his wife. 

“Keep it!” she cried. “I want it 
not. I hate it!” 

“T wash my hands 
husband. 


of it,” cried her 
“ God forgive me!” 

Mrs. Lloyd gave an indignant shrug 
of her shoulders, and swept out of the 
room, while the young man retreated 
by another door. Ten minutes later 
Mrs. Lloyd returned, and found the 
room occupied by her little step-daugh- 
The key 
She glanced at 
The child was perched on a 
chair with the packet in her hands. 


ter and the nursery-maid. 
vas not on the table. 
the child. 


She had broken the seal with her own 
little fingers. Mrs. Lloyd hastily took 
possession of the key. 

At the habitual supper-hour Arthur 
Lloyd came back from his counting- 
room. It was the month of June, and 
supper was served by daylight. The 
meal was placed on the table, but Mrs. 
Lloyd failed to make her appearance. 
The servant whom his master sent to 
call her came back with the assurance 
that her room was empty, and that the 
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women informed him that she had nat 
been seen since dinner. 
truth 


They had in 
her to have been in 
tears, and, supposing her to be shut up 
in her chamber, had not disturbed her. 
Her husband called her name in vari- 


observed 


ous parts of the house, but without re- 
sponse. At last it occurred to him that 
he might find her by taking the way 
to the attic. The thought gave him a 
strange feeling of discomfort, and he 


bade his servants remain behind, wish- 
ing no his He 


reached the foot of the staircase lead- 


witness in quest. 
ing to the topmost flat, and stood with 
his hand on the banisters, pronouncing 
His voice trembled. 
He called again, louder and more firmly. 
The only sound which disturbed the 
absolute silence was a faint echo of his 


his wife’s name. 


own voice, repeating his question un- 
He nevertheless 
felt irresistibly moved to ascend the 
staircase. 


der the great eaves. 


It opened upon a wide hall, 
lined with wooden closets, and termi- 


nating in a window which looked west- 


ward, and admitted the last rays of the 


} 


sun. Before the window he 


stood t 
] 


great chest. 1eF 


knees, the young man saw with amaze- 


Before the chest, on 


ment and horror the figure of his wife. 
In an instant interval 
The 
lid of the chest stood open, exposing, 


he crossed the 
between them, bereft of utterance. 


amid their perfumed napkins, its treas- 
ure of stuffs and jewels. Viola had 
fallen backward from a kneeling pos- 
ture, with one hand supporting her on 
the floor and the other pressed to her 
heart. On her limbs was the stiffness 
of death, and on her face, in the fading 
light of the sun, the terror of 
thing more than death. Her lips were 
parted in entreaty, in dismay, in agony ; 


> 


some- 


and on her bloodless brow and cheeks 
there glowed the marks of ten hide- 
ous wounds from two vengeful ghostly 
hands. 
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THE MEETING. 


HE elders shook their hands at last, 
Down seat by seat the signal passed. 
To simple ways like ours unused, 
Half solemnized and half amused, 
With long-drawn breath and shrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expressed. 
Outside the hills lay warm in sun; 
The cattle in the meadow-run 
Stood half-leg deep; a single bird 
The green repose above us stirred. 
“What part or lot have you,” he said, 
“In these dull rites of drowsy-head ? 
Is silence worship? — Seek it where 
It soothes with dreams the summer air, 
Not in this close and rude-benched hall, 
But where soft lights and shadows fall, 
And all the slow, skeep-walking hours 
Glide soundless over grass and flowers ! 
From time and place and form apart, 
Its holy ground the human heart, 
Nor ritual-bound nor templeward 
Walks the free spirit of the Lord! 
Our common Master did not pen 
His followers up from other men; 
His service liberty indeed, 
He built no church, he framed no creed ; 
3ut while the saintly Pharisee 
Made broader his phylactery, 
As from the synagogue was seen 
The dusty-sandalled Nazarene 
Through ripening cornfields lead the way 
Upon the awful Sabbath day, 
His sermons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain-walk, 
His wayside texts were flowers and birds, 
Where mingled with His gracious words 
The rustle of the tamarisk-tree 
And ripple-wash of Galilee.” 


“Thy words are well, O friend,” I said; 
“ Unmeasured and unlimited, 

With noiseless slide of stone to stone, 
The mystic Church of God has grown. 
Invisible and silent stands 

The temple never made with hands, 
Unheard the voices still and small 

Of its unseen confessional. 

He needs no special: place of prayer 
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Whose hearing ear is everywhere ; 
He brings not back the childish days 
That ringed the earth with stones of praise, 
ll of gods, and laid 
The plinths of Philz’s colonnade. 

Still less He owns the selfish good 


Roofed Karnak’s ha 


\ kly growth of solitude, 
The worthless grace that, out of 
Flowers in the desert anchorite ; 
Dissevered from the suffering whole, 
Love hath 

Not 


, 


lier meaning t 
of one who bore 
lings from the hills of day 
our hearts went forth to meet 


g of her beautiful feet ! 


I 
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“T ask no organ’s soulless breath 

To drone the themes of life and death, 

No altar candle-lit by day, 

No ornate wordsman’s rhetoric-play, 

No cool philosopher to teach 

His bland audacities of speech 

To double-tasked idolaters 

Themselves their gods and worshippers, 

No pulpit beat by ruthless fist 

Of loud-asserting dogmatist, 

Who borrows for the hand of love 

The smoking thunderbolts of Jove. 

I know how well the fathers taught, 

What work the later schoolmen wrought ; 

I reverence. old-time faith and men, 
God is near us now as then; 

His force of love is still unspent, 


1 


1d still the measure of our needs 


His hate of sin as imminent; 


utgrows the cramping bounds of creeds ; 
The manna gathered yesterday 
Already savors of decay ; 
Doubts to the world’s child-heart unknown 
Question us now from star and stone; 
Too little or too much we know, 
And sight is swift and faith is slow; 
The power is lost to self-deceive 
With shallow forms of make-believe. 
We walk at high noon, and the bells 
Call to a thousand oracles, 
But the sound deafens, and the light 
Is stronger than our dazzled sight ; 
The letters of the sacred Book 
Glimmer and swim beneath our look; 
Still struggles in the Age’s breast 
With deepening agony of quest 
ity: ‘Art thou He, 


old entre 
Or look we for the Christ to be?’ 


“God should be most where man is least; 


So, where is neither church nor priest, 
And never rag of form or creed 

To clothe the nakedness of need, — 
Where farmer-folk in silence meet, — 

I turn my bell-unsummoned feet ; 

I lay the critic’s glass aside, 

I tread upon my lettered pride, 

And, lowest-seated, testify 

To the oneness of humanity ; 

Confess the universal want, 

And share whatever Heaven may grant. 
He findeth not who seeks his own, 
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The soul is lost that’s saved alone. 

Not on one favored forehead fell 

Of old the fire-tongued miracle, 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost; 

Heart answers heart; in one desire 

The blending lines of prayer aspire ; 
‘Where, in my name, meet two or three,’ 
Our Lord hath said, ‘I there will be!’ 


sometimes comes to soul and sense 
“he feeling which is evidence 
‘hat very near about us lies 
alm of s 


piritual mysteri 
sphere of the supernal powers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 

The low and dark horizon lifts, 

To light the scenic terror shifts ; 

The breath of a diviner air 

Blows down the answer of a prayer :— 
That all our sorrow, pain, and doubt 
A great compassion clasps about, 

And law and goodness, love and force, 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 

Then duty leaves to love its task, 

The beggar Self forgets to ask; 

With smile of trust and folded hands, 
The passive soul in waiting stands 

To feel, as flowers the sun and dew, 
The One true Life its own renew. 


“So, to the calmly-gathered thought 

The innermost of truth is taught, 

The mystery dimly understood, 

That love of God is love of good; 

That to be saved is only this, — 

Salvation from our selfishness ; 

That Book and Church and Day are given 
For man, not God, — for earth, not heaven, — 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 

Not masters, but benignant friends ; 

That the dear Christ dwells not afar 

The king of some remoter star, 

Listening, at times, with flattered ear 

To homage wrung from selfish fear, 

But here, amidst the poor and blind, 

The bound and suffering of our kind, 

In works we do, in prayers we pray, 


Life of our life, he lives to-day.” 
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BY A 


ig since, combined necessity 
lination led me into an un- 
, where it was 


try, as 
» encounter many surpris- 


pened in this wise. 
had been ior some 
lily, but far irom proi- 


to when one 


art, 
l that 


men ane 


e painter’s stand-point, 
completely taken up 

art as to shut my-cyes to 
lation and interdepend- 
Indeed, this under- 

s been a favorite 
n, and I was now 
h my ar- 

1t be denied the dearer 
ression, still another was 
which I 

1 In 

mind to struta 
e, and thus put 
possessed to 
letermined on this 
ause I could offer 


commodity which 


a 
¢ a price somewhat corre- 
) its real worth in the theat- 


t. Acting is in one 


respect 


~ ited sum 


g 
wood; for a stipul 


to be accomplished ; 
ngement one preserves 


ependence as is possi- 


consulting any one, or mak- 
r to 


Jouing ] 
faving OD- 


I sought means 
ention. | 


nd a letter of intro- 


Edwin Booth, and, dur- 
summer of 


124. 15 
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ON THE STAGE. 


PAINTER. 


1866, having convinced that ge 


> 


that I was no sentimental, stage 
youth, but 


difficulties surmounted and 
indignities to be borne, and th: 
Willing to light, he generously extend- 
ed to me the right hand of fell hi 


igl 
my name was enrolled in tl 
Garden” company, and I 

1ember of the actors’ gui 
thorough conc eption of the 


be served 


an 


first principle of art can be ma 


I did not expect that the treatment o 
important characters would be 

Nor did 
a true 
g in carving 


hewing 


ed to me. I desire it. Think- 


ing that artist may assert his 


feelin a knife-handle as 


P 7 a ] | tantra 
welt as in a coiossai Statue, 


the difference being only in degree, I 
deemed it an ample opportunity that I 
hat 


should be permitted to W are 


called inferior parts, and thought it no 


play 
shame to give my whole strength to the 
study of the most insignificant rdle in 
which I might | 


had taug 


ye cast. For experienc 


ht me that, in getting at a refines 
conception of the essential qualities of 
Shakespeare’s characters, it was not 
only requisite to study a part itself, but 
to com] 
and tl 


persone. | 


rehend the play in its entirety, 


all the dramatis 


also that, though I 


As 


clear 


1¢ relations of 


Saw 


might in own mind a 


image of the would 


hil 


then be known before I 


character I ex- 
the art 
] 


could | 


must 


tO 


it, the limitations of 
lope 
make my conception evident to an au- 
Art is not nature, but the in- 


terpretation of nature; 


dience. 
and in recon- 
the 


exigencies of the stage, I anticipated 


ciling what I knew of the latter to 


not only difficulty, but was prepared to 


encounter failure if need were, and even 


through defeat win the laurel I coveted, 
— which was not a clapping of hands. 


Luckily, I had never acquired the 
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tricks and mannerisms of amateur dra- 
matic associations, so I had nothing to 
unlearn. Elocution I shunned as I would 
a dangerous quicksand, but I studiously 
noted the inflections and modulations 
: conversation, the « 


ought; in 


snnec- 


tion of gesture with word or th 


the street I was equally keen to remark 


gait, expression, and the like, 


m oi 


manner, 
iscover indicati 


nt. A few 


and to d every 


temperame weeks were left 
before the commencement o 


“ Winter Gar 


son at the 
hil raced 


I em 


*h) 
sible, 


chani 


soon 


| had 


the mimic 


front 


art yy assul ing a 


, anxiously con g sense 
} ] . ] ha cde 
rreenness that threatened to unde! 


I 1y maiden effort in 
bold 
of 


mine my self-possession. 
time I 
theatre, repa 
purlieus of the 


room, and, 


For tl 


entered tl 


stage-door 


the 


1c 


red to myst 


I 


expected, 


my patror 


Whi 


I 


ning tl 


thing, perhaps, but t 


le 


snouic 


} ) 
rehearsal to 


suffered a chillin; 


be 


not my interest and k 


e been exci 


ca 
girls — ot 


gir 


last are s 
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arduous duty i 


- y se] 
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od Careiessiy a 

dly talking o 
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widge, swung 
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the theatre, scene-painters My object was to make short work with 


pots of hat I conceived to be the first obsta- 
cleared; and, determined 

irst thing to be aimed at, — 

n, —it mattered 

> method I chose 

I was pre- 

intment, but 

n annoyed to 

would 

per- 


the 
the 


assum- 


inence 


im 


iclimax 
walk 
word 
The mo- 
to be in- 


scene, 


Dut 


it always 


Saicty 


1 the rawness hac 


“e given me assurance. 
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my ideas met 


and, abandoning 


methods, I was ol 


dictation of tl 
learned that 
stage is pri 
tional rul 

il] resembles 
ment 


sort of sa 


arying from theat 


“*5 


rarded with 


he perform 
juired of 
and omni 
sphere, ar 
difficult to 
play is cast, 


his notions 


him ; at his 


and thunder r 


green lens ; he 


of trumpets and 


red fire ; he is as 


cess of a play as 


execution, and 
about as ungra 
wrong, blame is 
his shoulders. 
At rehearsal I 
traordinary di 
ceeded in fu 
the occasion, 
with the rest 
min¢ 
of a first app 


as I thought, 


~' 


brace my 


“anid OT 
could summon. 


became possessed 


was quiet, the curtain down, stage 


+ 


rooms, engag 


tors 


rOopel 


+ 
} 


lanager. 


siness ” of 


now 
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to yield to the 
I soon 


our 
} 


incdec on conven- 


nything that at 


inge- 
nsidered a 
suggestion of 
being 

; 

l 


irsa 


introduction of 


cessary to the suc- 


angman 
: ’ 
I 


yn ie 


he requirements of 


rately satisfied 


remained to 


the coming ordeal 
e, and I had need, 


resolution I 
y enough, I 
an involuntary 
urrassed by the 
d. When I 
he evening, all 
pre- 


age 


in their dressing- 


ed in the deep mysteries 


on the Stage. 


of the 
baize I 


player’s 
pte} 
hear the 


lobby cry ing “ Books of 


could 
a slight muttering of voice nd rustle 


1 


of programmes magnified in my mind 


the rea dience, causing a 
momen spasm of nervousness ; 
vas sensation of tl 


proaching 


reserved this 
id of the play. 
off the stag id not allow mysel 


contemplation of the 
I 


lapse from 
i ut continually end 
in it as an actual 


night I slept serenely, an 


next night was a repetition of the first. 

eard actors say there was no 
hope for a novice who could so easily 
keep command of himself, and began 


to think I had made a mistake, till, a 
iufter these unlooked-for evi- 


| ty, there came a 
the worst form of 
ich, had |] 


have inferred ex- 


measured my 


traordinary abili 
The next piece 


lieu.” 


was “ Riche- 
I was anxious to play “ Fran- 
cois,” the young priest, —a part I ad- 
mired, and had enthusiastic 


Indeed, 


y studied. 
I had obtained a half-promise 
that, did I show fitness, the réle: 
be mine. 


1 11 
sHoUuIC 


After some hesitation it was 
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decided I might make the attempt; I 
was allowed to rehearse the character, 
my idea of 
Full of confidence, and am- 


and sketch Richelieu’s 
protég f, 
bitious to distinguish myself, I went 
boldly to work preparing for the repre- 
sentation, never dreaming that I should 
be deserted in my hour of need by what 
I mistook for constitutional indifference 
to the Alas, 
how vain are all things here below! 
How our shattered ! 
But I'did not merely hope, I was san- 


presence of an audience. 


may hopes be 


guine ; Ainc ille lacryme/ Frangois’s 
first entrance is in the first act, when 


he has only to make an announcement. 
In going on the stage I noticed a slight 
¢ of sea-sickness, the boards 

ning to tilt like a ship; this looked 
s, but I thought little of it then, 

all 


nervous, but unabashed, I 


would yet be well. 
Somewhat 
made ready to cover myself with glory 
in the second act; the moment I set 
the stage, however, I knew my 
nce I had 


laf : " 
cit me un- 


The confi 
,] 


1 come. 
power to keep cor 
to combat the 


violent reac- 


tion that attacked my nervous system. 
The stage 


limly. and had ah 
eu very dimly, and had but an 


} sl -y) —T 
seemed a wiidcerness. I saw 
a te 
michel 
1 


the 
} 


dressed to Francois ; but the audienc 


t notion of lines he ad- 


indistit 
fe } t 
I nxea eye a 
han it wa 
es sud- 


> 


and 


tood out alone. 
urned to lumps of re- 
>; my breath was stifled ; 
zed tongue lolled against my 


My head 


the audience began to re- 


r Lt e 1 
ipable Of speech. 


ith an ever-increasing velocity, 
1 like a great bewildering 
of mosaic ; 
stood out on my brow. 
catching 
half a 


withdrew ;_ I 


rdinal out of 


1 = les 
hurriedly 
l to her 


bound to 


and 
hooks of 
j gigantic rt of will 
restoring animation to my deadened 
pedal extremities, incontinently fled af- 
ter though scourged by fiends. 
Richelieu, who had just before taken 


seemec with 


steel, and by a ef 


her as 
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ige to the left, turned to de- 
the closing lines, but was per- 
force obliged to apostrophize thin air. 
The dreadful nightmare clung to me, 
I could not shake it off, but wandered 
restlessly from one dark corner to an- 
other, trying to escape from myself, 
and dreading to face again the crowded 
auditorium. Perfe out, and 
benumbed with fear, I got through the 
following scenes, I know not how. In 


the 
liver 


stage 


or 
> 
o 
> 


worn 


the prison the terror again assailed me, 
and I made frantic efforts to tear open 
the flat, mistaking the seam where it 
was joined for the door through which 
I had to pass. The last words I spoke, 
**O my lord, I have not failed!” stung 
my ears like a horrible mockery. Con- 
nected with this almost intolerable mor- 
tification and pain was a_ psychologi- 
cal phenomenon worthy of notice. I 
seemed to have a dual existence, and 
while one of the two individuals con- 
fined within 


mortal frame 


stretched on the rack, 


my was 


the other, in- 
vested with the phlegm of an inquisitor, 
agony of 
the victim, whose every throe he:noted 
with racy. I have 


never heard this mentioned as a usual 


incisively anatomatized the 


cold-blo« ded 


accompaniment of sta 
it occurred 
On 


the consequences of ign 


ve-fright, though 
in my own case. 
I had to suffer 


rance in regard 


another occasion 
that sometimes un- 
pleasantly obtrudes itself on the actor’s 
notice. I fact that one may 
his 


to a phenomenon 


mean the 
become too well 
author, or, it 
text out of his hea 


acquainted with 
called, study the 
A beneficiary of 
the theatre The Wife,” 
and I was cast to fill a small part ; but 


as 


had chosen 


after the piece had been rehearsed, the 
person becoming ill who was to have 
ig advocate, 

is place. Ac 
fore the benefit, I 


done *“ Lorenzo,” the your 
it fell to my lot 

cordingly, the day be 
began to n i insane rhetoric 
that drowsies f all dramatists, 
Sheridan Knowles, 


1emoriz 
of 
continuing 
performance; and 
by five o’clock in the morning had 
learned the part, and could repeat it, 


~¢ P 


though I was not “ dead-letter perfect. 


to study 
after that evening’s 
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After two hours’ sleep I was injudicious 
enough to again apply myself to the 
text, and continued to do so till that af- 
ternoon, when I had to play at a matz- 
Worried at the thought of not 
having lt and 
fearing lest I should m 

sion 


née. 
rehearsed he character, 
ike sorry confu- 
studied 


of the stage-business, I 


when not in the scene. To my horror 


and amazement | fot ny benumbed 
brain refusing to retain tl i 

doubled exertion only n 

ter worse; the 


herous memory ; 


ing out of my treac 


pat, I 
word. Calling to1 
ence in Francois, I 
to go upon tl 


way O 


the state of 
After tl 


ing 


nese 


to be in 


estate 

grateful 
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tions of 

fre 

is only a 

haps most dee} 
spirit of my 
might be taki 
trivial occurrenc 
could have excited 


appear 


+ ] ? +. | lee 
est Calamity likely 
c.V “e | = 
Selfpossession had been won, and from 


that time I rapidly improved. The 
routine of theatrical life grew easy. I 


considered myself of some little impor- 
The study which a young actor 


tance. 
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yursue, and which I had pro- 

yself, in many ways gratified 

ic sense, though this was some- 

hurt by having to play when phys- 

ically unfit, or by having to study in the 
th of an audience, trying experi- 

ith different methods of express- 
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is an unfi 
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up the strange world in 
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man. 
and performance there is little time for 
but 
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anything 


and in the green-r< 


om, unless a piece is 
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played for a long period, the actor is 
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‘ly devoted to his present duty. 


first 
anx- 

m the 
Nor fa- 


ing the performance so ex- 


playing a role for the 


hand is 


na 


an old 
fix 


even 


to his on 
of the hour. is the 


s; is imagined. It is as natu- 
tor, if his temperament be 
to require exercise for it, as 
to desire means to throw 
muscular activity. Un- 

the weari- 


overwrought, 


both cases is equally health- 


yirls formed 


’ con- 


, , 
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nearly paid dear for having inadver- 
tently incurred the sovereign displeas- 
ure of one 
the 


mond’s and 


of these roaring blades; in 
confusion of the fight between Rich- 
the in- 
two 
the 
the 
r es- 
th 


tn 


Richard’s armies, 


dignant “sup,” aided by one or 
whom he had prevailed on to 
conspiracy, hammered me 


sci without mercy, 

roken pate by 1e of 
n¢ ised. 
During this adventure a quarrel broke 
art of | 


n the thorough fr 


eS 


helmet in which my head was ¢ 


out in 


another | 


parties, 10 had 


his 
] nis 


eeply enough scratched to draw 


erately expressed what 


I 


ution 
n the 
mak- 
to em- 


he had 


nd re- 


1 
iormauly renou 


ceived absolution ; the same edicts de- 
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nied him right of baptism or burial in not be considered an intrusion. The 
consecrated ground. A canon of the only term fit to apply in characterizing 
African Church, in the third century, such extravagance is “ bigoted intoler- 
forbade “such infamous persons as co- ance,” and many will think opposition 
medians” from making accusations in useless and unprofitable. B i 

court. The Christian emperors The rade represents the opinion of a very 
dosius and Valentinian, in a prohibitory large lj 
instrument, call Thespians “that infa- munity, whe 


mous race of players,” and speak of such a com 
their vocation as a “shameful trade.” I 

Through these emperors the pious [a- 

thers procured excommunication of all such lapses from grace on 
renegades from the true faith whoshould their children. The feeling is ill 
abet or tolerate “the children of Sa- and evidence of incomplete 
thanas.” In 1568, Charles Borromeo, an ill time, however, to de 
Bishop of Milan, exhorted the preach- drama, when the Black Crook is 
ers “to represent incessantly how much “second year,’ nor shall | 
7 


the Si 


diversions (which are tl 


ows, the sports, and 


ire contrary 
ipline ; how e> 


are; how 


. 
peo 1e. 
attach fal 
3V0a 

to destroy 
‘ 
nd debauches. 

never been wanting. Stephen Gosson, 

himself been a player, | 


Lady: 
time in a well 
“The School 

Pleasant 


like Caterpil f tl ym- 
¢ 


monwealth.” It is needless to recount 


the oppressions heaped upo! ! dy RA mor and sublime re} 


the Puritans, who entertained the lignify Greek art. His incisive i 


hidden rece 


of Tertullian, that all art is ‘‘a counter- 

feit and a lie,” synonymous with spiri 
Finally, the adverse opini 

of our own time is adequately e 

ina “ Lecture on Popular Amusements,’ 


‘ated 


perspicacity 

id fiddlers, 

dancers, 
men” in the ume cate ent. _ ll as he can make 
gory, and with a naiveté truly ref it us feel the immediate a ‘rrific pres- 
asks h sarers if they ever knew a the nce of the superna But his is no 
tre in which a prayer at the beginning gar conception of terror. His Ham- 
nd at the end of the performance would st stands in so unearthly a frame of 
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powers ot 


-dwin Booth’s Hamlet 
hetic, because above 
elled and 
‘den, and holds 
rs near to every 
tral shadow of his 

A con 
sts the genius of this 
sndering of Shylock, —an 
remarkable for refined 
imination, and flexible 


' , 
the cruel Jew 


alents of silve 
consumes 


S, never perm 


tr 


Had Shy- 


ald h 


i have 


l 
] 


Portia’s quibble, and cut 
tonio’s heart. Great 


An 
Jew enter 
luded him- 


ly appoint- 


a 
99 


ed by God and the prophets, he is 
the avenger of his oppressed people, 
down the Christian merchant 
from pure motives of divine justice ; 
and then in his becoming terror-strick- 
en, and 1 rly cz down, when he 
finds w xtreme penalty will be 
demanded im ; he price of his 
revenge. Avarice has stood for a time 
in abeyance, but a life’s passionate 
greed makes him 1 
dom. Iscariot reigns th till. 
Such interpretations m: lain the 
i f dramatic art, and through 
office of the actor be- 
comes potent. B even if one have 
genius, this perfection is only to be at- 
tained by laborious discipline, and an 
amount of intellectual culture that 
would of itself make honorable any 
ther walk in life, but that seems to be 
eft entirely out of consideration in esti- 
he histrionic profession. This 
otherwise, and will be, when 
see that their national and 
z traduced, and has no 
expression in the theatre. 
When they see the necessity for a 
trained school of actors, and for some- 
thing in the way of a dramatic college, 
that may induce our best youth to look 
to the stage as an honorable career, 
and render possible a natior 
literature, — then may the actor 
to impress his genius on the art of his 


time, and leave some trace behind him. 


DESTRUCTIVE DEMOCRACY. 


‘nty-first Presidential elec- 
hich will take place in 
hs, will be one of the most 
lections that ever a great 
alled upon to hold. It 

be no exaggeration to 

ill be #ke most important 
Americans ever have 
1ey then will have to de- 
her they will restore power 


it party to whose selfishness and 
ipled ambition this nation owes 
civil war, and all the evils of 
itous course. The canvass of 
was one of serious importance, 
of equal anxiety with that up- 

on whicl 
to enter ; for in 1864 the people had 
given abundant proof that they would 
wage the war then going on till the 


1 the country is now about 
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Rebels should be subdued. Of Presi- 
yn there was no 


would be re- 


dent Lincoln’s re-electi 
doubt ; but whethe 1e 
elected by a lar 
, 


re Or a small majority in 
he colleges was a i 


g 
point about which 

men coul small 

majority 

of N 

to 


man 
year in 

Democratic candidate 
Governor 

maj 

thou 

of the 


natio: 


ck 


] 


and n Confed- 


eracy \ ] Ita re damaging 
blow i | t 
Gett 
carry some 
it would 


possible 


our 
that 
was unconstitutional, 
holy, and therefore condemned 
Chris- 


by statesmen, moralists, and 


tians? Fortunately, voters and soldiers 


were of one mind, and worked to the 


Lhe Destructive Democracy. 


same end. The soldiers were convin 


that they could conquer the Rel 
the South, and the voters were ea 


convinced 


that they could ove 
the allies of 


The result 


Rebellion in the 
that 


founded in re 


showed these 


cony 


tions were ison. 


pe ople, whe armed with t 
or with the bayonet, were true to tl 


countr 

overthr« 

que rea, 
] 


election of M in t] 


oln settled 

lef tne Rel els 
in the land, and th 
} 


» much to sh 


ver to disturb t! 
unable to destroy 
are com 
political « 
will, throug 


is < 


strict accordan 
spirit of the 
sense was mace 
lirements of law. 
unces under which 
$ opens ar 
ose that existe 


5 the elect 


> ] 
ana 


f Lee : ! 
risonment of M 
rns” from the 
ible to 


t he 
at the 


make a 


*cta ow 


polls. 
Conne ave so large a Republik 
j the effect was inj 
had mu 
subsequent defeat 


ors, and 
their 
land of unsteady political habits. 


with 


the time the elections of 1866 began 
> ’ 





y: Penn 


lin Whig 


ts regain¢ d heir old 


A 


These changes, and others it should be made 


cle: z 
mentioned, are attributed war is not to be renewed. Inspirited 
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hat has taken place, t on ganization was 
party is preparing with ¢ who had opposed first the f 


that part of th 


Presidential contest; and then the adoption of the 


Around these mer 


the foreign ad 
attracted to the 
var of 
been forced 
conditi 
the success 


year ago, no mal 


mocracy could look for victory 


campaign of 1868. Now, Republi 
journalists are pointing out the States 
they believe their lidates are cer- 
tain of carrying 1d their columns of 
nn - 1e recdecessor F the 


, who would 


Democratic party came into ex- 
istence more than seventy years since, 
when Washington was President. The  affirmativ 


material from which it was made hac such a det 


letermination. 
long existed, but some years passed but when men me 
before the party had a re 

ized existence. The nucleus of the or- 
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>d them. 
1 by the light of recent 


Considering 


see how gteat the 


ex- 


was 
h the count was 
Had the President been 
weak partisan, — had he been a 
795 would been to 

I was to 
hington 


was not 


pure 


politician 


~han- 

and a mere 
bitter, and un 
luct of the Democratic 
Washington’s time, 


scrupu- 


that noth- 


of the name and influence of 


yn could have saved the 


perishing even more rap- 


» Con- 
-xican Constitution per- 
John Ad- 
10 succeeded him as President, 

no such 


y years later. 


moral power as 
1, but he was ob- 


a Northern man; for 


ossessed, 


rty from the first day 
1 that 
which it 


strong sec- 
has steadily 
its entire exist- 


its youth as in its 


chout 
ad- 
as the Pe itron of slav- 
friend of ere 
was doubly offe > to the 
gta 
-nsive as a constitu- 
tatesman. Mr. 


samnne as 


was Vice-President of 


tates, and might have been 
any moment to become 
at the head of 
took the lead in 

d to 


t 


the op- 
action 
forcible resistance to 
ynal government. He wrote in 


aving Vi irginia pass a law 


99 

“9 

that would have put the authority of 
the United States under the ban in the 
Ancient Dominion, and have punished 
any Virginian seeking justice in the na- 
tional courts. He wrote the celebrated 
Resolutions of 1798, which, 
i modified by Mr. 


Kentucky 

after 
Ni i¢ ] 10] 
ucky 


year 


George 


were adopted by the Ken- 


yp Patera : whil the same 
the yet lebrated Virginia 
Resolutions were adc 


from the pen of 
] 


ypted. These were 


Mr. 


Jeffe rson as a lead- 


Madison, who 
next to 


the Democracy, but who was 

nember of the 

against which 
ted 


rected. Tl 


government 


the resolutions were 


1ese resolutions beca1 
creed of the Democratic part 
they might, for they contain the 
of nullification, and declare 


Clenthaiiien is a compact between 


States ; and it is not difficult to find the 
principle 


in the 


of secession plainly expre 


Kentucky Resolutions, 


is implied in those of Virginia. 
South n 1832 

accordance with the “ Demo- 
cratic platform” laid 


rhea 
ne 


course of Carolina in was 
in strict 
down in 1798; 
and the reason why the Democrats were 
so hostile to the national cause during 
the late civil war is to be found in their 
adherence to the principles of their par- 
ty as expounded by its two greatest doc- 
tors, Thomas Jefferson and James Madi- 
No 


resolutions of 


son. man who believes in the 
’98 — and they have em- 
the Democratic faith for 


nine years —can honestly say that he 


bodied sixty- 
American 
right when they 


go 


believes the people were 


coerced their govern- 
ment to begin and to complete the work 
of coercing the S/ates that 
All parties are faithful to their original 
principle 


seceded. 
es, when once those principles 
are fairly called in question; and in 
1860-1865 the question at issue was be- 
tween the national principle and the 
Democratic principle. The States that 
seceded after President Lincoln issued 
volun- 
l 


his first proclamation calling for 


s 


teers, did so because they believec 


meant to compel the return of States 
that had seceded under the encourage- 


ment afforded to rebellion by the Bu- 
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helast Demo- don the open advocacy of their prin- 
} 


can . , ree 
country has ciples; and during that moment they 


known, and the last it ever should know. lost the support of the “timid men,” 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, never to regain it in full, though 


and Arl sas were fait | mo- give! hen rain in part w 
i i and false he cou he rebels made an unusuall\ 


also were 
when the 


the revolti 


Colonel iv! should 

re cowed > hi uccessor; and had t body 

feeling that made Colonel Burr President, the 

om » taking of Fort Sum- Southern Democracy would have re- 


he would 


had for the moment to aban- isted his government, thou; 


> 
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have been as legally elected to the 


national chief magistracy as Mr. Jeffer- 
son himself was elected in February, 
Not only was it necessary that 
Democrats should triumph, if the 


try’s peace was to be preserved, 
it was equally necessary that Mr. 
rson 10uld be made President. 
Burr that the 
His peculiar 


the electoral 


to Colonel 

ts victory. 

l for it votes 

he giving of which for 
, 

es would 

a sec ond 


e-Presi- 


no temp- 
govern- 


came Pres- 


his 
most 
1ttacks 
the 


the 


1 
aciea In accord- 
so declaration T > 
g dadeciaration. ine 


ifus King, then a Senator 
York, brought forward a 


to provide that, after 
pay ner f the public ] 
sales of 


proceeds from the 


lan 


the eman¢ 


ls should be appropriated 

ipation of slaves and the colo- 
nization of colored persons, when such 
action should be allowed by the laws of 
the States. — at that 


The Democracy, 
to arrangement 


make an 
land for the return of slaves 


time trying 
with En 


who should seek refuge in Canada, — 


took up this matter as if it were an 


attack on human liberty ; and they 
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made the administration responsible 
for what Mr. 
own responsibility. 


King had done on his 
The matter was 
also taken up by Southern legislatures, 
and as much was said about the med- 
dling of fanatics with the local rights 
of Sout States as ever was said 
twenty yé« Mr. Garrison 
had power in the land. 
Governor Troup, who will be 


when 


becc mea 


bered by some of our 
insatiable fire-eater, spoke m« 


ly o1 


“to temporize lon- 


entreat you,” he proce led 
t sincerely, now that it 
too late to step forth, and hav- 


uusted the argument, to stand 


message was 
who responder come, 
j ac when the 
States, from Virgini ria, from 
Missouri i 


or is rapi 


erate, and a I 
Union: ‘We will 


retained rights the snivelling in 
tions of | he floor of 
eress,’ and 
benches.’ 
Rome wa 
we hold lammatory 
nonsense y applauded by the 
1 to see 
vovern- 
it was not he hands of 
Governor Troup, with the approval of 
cracy, resisted 
government when it protected 


dians whose lands sought 


were 

Georgians. He went to the very verge 
1e did not actual 

the that 

loyalist from the traitor. 


rer thir lir rate 
over thin ime separates 
But 


be governed by the 


govern- 
ment refused to 
mad governor, and enforced its decrees, 
much to the disgust of all Democrats, 
whose creed it is that a State can dono 
wrong,— unless it be an anti- Democratic 
Northern State, which changes the mor- 
al and legal bearings of the question 
altogether. 
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During Mr. Adams’s term of service, about twenty-eight years. 
the nullification movement began, and _ exactly the worst thing that co 
plots were formed in South Carolina happened, for it was highly necess: 


1 14 


for the dissolution of the Union. It that the Democratic party sh 
originated in hostility a protective blooded ina rainst Southern rel 
tariff, and would have become im] els. Th they would have 

as early as 1828, had not Mr. Ac | ederalists as even Washing 
failed of : *-electi at year. Sup ould ive red to see them, 


‘ , a“ 
> LACISON I 


most of whom were mer 

would not allow the 

to extren 

son not or 

pected of 
that no one < 

upon. He quarrelled 

who had expected 

in the Presidential 

rel precipitated rel 

lina prepared to 

nation, which 

sential from rel 

dent prepared 

made I 

of the national cause; an 

the Democrats agai 

s, they 
the dogs State rig! 


t 


ciples of ’98,” 
budget of ana 
makes up what 


as “ Democratic 


principles have survive 


that have been made 

have outlived 

1848, and a he far greater defeats , null ion would have beer 
they met with on the bloody ba ield *ss; for the Democrats would 
of 1861 »5; but they couldnot have sided with the rebels, who did 
survived the attacks tl have i > least beyond the doctrir 
been made upon them the Democrats < in “the resolutions of 
themselves, had Andrew Jacksor ee it was, alt the whole of 
permitted to lead his party against th pposition parties —the Nation 
nullifiers. Unfortunately, Mr. Clay was icans and the Anti-Masons, 
enablec patch up a compromise,— lied to the support of President Ja 
the famous Compromise of 1833, — y whom they had just been beate: 
through the temporary success of which ina great national contest. The 


the inevitable quarrel was postponed for ing champion of the Union cause, and as 
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sucl rly honored by President 
Jackson, was Mr. Webster, then at the 
h t of his fame; and he spoke the 
with the 
nce be- 
Democ- 
mies of the 


t of pow- 


} 


1D } ’ - 
bucnanans ada- 


nnt 


, 
counted as 


‘son of 
Demo- 


ent Polk. 


know 


ackson 


mis- 


as as ready 


yes 


irs later. The 
ierce and Buchanan, 


was ten 
ultra- Democratic 
cl the ac 


secession Rel 


by tion of reb- 
ellion 
was Presi- 


ent the 


Buchanan 


nothing to prev 


them to despair by the 
lis constitutional powers. 
head of the 


not as the 


He bore himself as the 


Democratic 
VOL. XXI. — NO. I24. 


party, 


16 


chief 


e De Mmocracy. 


magistrate of the Republic. 
to 


what would be beneficial to the 


t what 
country, but 
Demo- 


useful the 
cratic party, was that to which he gave 
is thoughts ; was 
lis intention or not, his course was, in 
what 


, 2 * 
els would have dictated had 


1 


and, whether such 


1S 
sllaateadiil, \ diieioaion —— shite 
aimost every respect, precisely 
the Re he 
to consult them 
The 


1 ' 
aone 1em the honor 


in regard to their exact wishes. . 


Southern members of his Cabinet 


were 
regular conspirators, and deserved well 
of the Rebels, who never could have 
“national” l 


had 


opened shez caree! 


vantageously they» not had such 


powertul friends at court. Cobb, Thomp- 


son, and Floyd were three of the most 
expert that ever conspired ; 
, 


tnere 


rogues 
is really something sublime 
in the audacity of their action,— cabi- 
net officers taking the lead in destroy- 
he government, of which they were 
members after 
+r} 


ne ¢ 


yminent 


President hin 


most pi 


iself! onduct 


: : , , 
of these en the three grt 
it ever figured e\ 


scoundrels t 
-shows how 


of honor is | 


American politics.- 
he sentiment 


Southern 
It was at one 


ly 
Democratic 


time 
ry Departmen 


yuthern 


ne ) 
‘abinet; but time 


uv that he was not the 


three. ms 


capacity 


m ike 


bad en 


were wanting to 


Democracy. 


useful to the 


General Cass, who was seve! 


when South Carolina rebelled, seems 


to have been the tool of his Southern 
Cabinet associates, and never to have 
suspected, till suspicion bec 


that they 


they talked treason. 


use- 

in € when 

He thought it all 
} } 


a trick, a part of the political play. 


less, were 


The entire picture is a shocking one, — 


the government of a mighty nation 
taking the principal part in the foul 


and treacherous business of destroy 
it; for such was the part of the Bu- 
chanan administration during 


er part of the last year of its existence. 
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The very agency that was relied upon 


ft 


for protection against conspirators was 
the conspiracy! Y 


itself in et what was 


then seen is what the country must ex- 
t to see repeated, sh 


pect 


crati 


the i 
to 


yuld Jemo- 


party now be restore power, 


and should it afterward be f i neces- 
sary to displace it because of its evil 
doing. 

Mr. Buchanan has written a book to 


show that he ugnt ) be blamed 
for the 
He 
success of his 

that General Scott 
of October, 1860, that 


occurrence f } Rebellion. 


cannot be mpliment on the 
e mentions 
;0th 

ther 
companies of 
men) av 
ern port 


of things; 


ee ' a 
Regulars hundred 


uilable for garrisoning South 
This was, indee ] 

but it } 
worse, for if tho 


been placed in the 


and two or three sma 


boats h 


Harbor, 


bellior 


ud been sen 
there would | 
Everything 
upon the action of 
that 
had ve 
Char! 


all pal 


would 


otate 


ronment 


raise 
the f 


h ive 


ould ha fe 
ports. Not one of 
States 
Carol 
lina w 


would have sec 


1 led the way; an 
ild not have Jed 

been firm 
understand that any a 


government and 
made her 


directe 


tion 


l against the forts would be met 


by adequate resistance. lis is the 
conclusion derived } course. 
She did not secede till the 20th of De- 
cember, 1860, more than six weeks after 
the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Pres- 
idency, nor till she had received solemn 
and from President 
Buchanan that no opposition should be 
made to her action in seceding. On 


official assurance 
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the 3d of December, 1 » Mr. 


chanan sent his last annual messag« 


C 


esident « 
her o 


} 1] 
snouida 


works 


vecame 


if not send 


to 


munition istan 


, the only fo 


which the national banner was 


at the opening of the year 1861. 


Democratic approved of 


press 


the President had said in sup; 


the position that government 
constitutional power “ to coerce 


into submission which is attempting 


Bu- 


to 





yp 


7 ry . 
Lhe Lestructi 


withdraw, or has actually withdrawn, 
fi The 


om 
approved of it. 


Luc 


confederacy.’ Demo- 


. Thaw all 
irty ahney ail 
ts, and party- 


ident, journalis 
in a perfectly consistent manner. 


jad done no m 


he state of things 


» th 


tic 


facts are 
y show, 
ynsequence 


govern- 


gain 
If 


} 
to secede 


grossly abused in 1860. 
arolina had the right 
| >, as she said, slavery’s 


will 
b 


-atened, sl have 
in 18 ec 
l violently 


i- 


1use 
j abol- 
rnment; 
Democratic 


ld 


uit 


* 
ishec 


WE 


tational gov 


} . ] 
there be 


WoO 
wo 


a | 
Vics. 
t 


} 1 ‘ P 
yeopie cnoose to Or- 


in | 


hy, and make it perma- 


restore power to the 


if they wish for peace, 


care to keep power and 

racy forever apart 
convincing evidence in 

the Demo- 


is a destructive party, and 


of the assertion that 
cratic party 
that it wil 
national 


1 seek the overthrow of the 
it 
not allowed to control it, is found in 
the politi 


ltl 


government, whenever is 
cal history of the year pre- 
ceding the secession war, and in the 
history of the early part of that con- 
flict. The Democratic party, deliber- 
ately and of settled purpose, prepared 
the way for civil war, and then, as 
coolly, plunged the country into the 


ve 


Democracy. 243 
Id have been 
will of the 
onally ex- 
tion of 1860, 


terrible gulf. There co 


l 
= 4 ne ~ } 
no resistance made to the 


American stituti 


1 at 


aat 


peopie cons 
i 


the national e 


tl 
lec 


presse 
Democr 

Ip arms, and 

as to furnish 

i what 

cause for 


L 


nists 


nt 


( 


urrence of 


1 C. al 
they hac id often said, 


their States would * th: 


on 


themselves 
Had the 


? 7 + 7 
merely its duty 


W 


+ 


their res ht 


Democratic party done 
ur 


ul 
asa party, and yet entire ly disregarded 
the duty of each and all its members 
to that m for the 
Rebellion, which the secessionists as- 


serted was fairly found in Mr. Lincoln’s 


the country, 


asi 


election to the Presidency by North- 


ern votes alone, nev uld have been 


] 


er wo 
month of 
party had 
suc- 


afforded them ; for up to the 


April, 1860, the Republican 
not 


the 


tne © 


it 


the 


even -motest chance of 
nineteenth Presidential 


and 
without the success of the Republicans 
at that 
lina 


7 
i 


ceeding in 
election, then so near at hand; 
even South Caro- 
u 


1 . ‘ 
election, yt 
could 


ni 
have 1 upon rebel- 
7 r if che > , . he , ld 
1, OF, u she ha elled, she wouic 

rn State so 
follow insane example. 
i ) carry out 


mad to 
It was necessary, in or 
fi he destruc- 
Democratic 
1860 ; 


the conspiracy formed 


tive Democracy, 

| >; and, 
knew that 
en at the 


should be 


party should be beat 


as every well-informed 


man 


be 


it could not, if united, be 
polls, it was arranged th 
] 


a + 
aivided, and is 


luced to 
the 
sometimes 


weakness, at of 


19 
political can 
happens is pur- 


posely sacrificed in order that a particu- 


1 may | 


lar dinlomatic er effected: « 
jar Cipiomatic enc ye erected; SO 


was the Democratic sacrificed in 
1860, in order that a certain 


it 


party 
purpose 
peedily be accom- 
That those not 
achieve their purpose no more estab- 


of its leaders might s] 


plished. leaders did 
lishes their innocence than the loss of 
his stake | 


he never risked i 


Yy a gamester proves that 
t. Their intentions 


were the worst possible; but their pow- 
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er was not equal to th 
stead of shing the specific end 
at which they aimed, they had to 
tent themsel 


of half a mil 


eir will, and, in- 


%. 
accompli 
con- 
the loss 


ves with causing 


ion lives, the expenditure 


of six or 1ousand 


ae . 
miuons of 


doll: efinite 


rs, the cre 
' 


amount of trou and gen- 
eral misery, i 
their Sot 

the field. 

they used tl 
and it is st 
be so re 

once was the cause of their overthrow. 
We can account for their readiness to 
forgive I 


false 


Jemocracy, — 


South, 


lieving ther 
cy, they feel 
merely bec 
because the 
laborers, 1 


others of the 


soldiers, 


who h 


1 1 
doubly 


Austrian 
beaten 
Swit: 


peo i zerland. 


They fe , Lord 
Ulswate aboot 


1, he had been done to death 


Wolfe, 


on foot and unarmed. 


and arme 


10 was both 
said the 
in ina ditch 


by the plebeian 


dying arist 


by a base bitter, 

e feeling that 
icy, who would sell 
to Satan | 


bitter ! 
mates the 
themselves 


ani- 
laveoc r 
for the 
revenge; and who are ready to go 


even a step furth once more al- 


ly themselves with the Democrats for 
We trust they will 
knowledge will not 


that they 


the same purpose. 


learn, when the 


be of much service to them, 
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chance of 


[February, 


have made another of those blunders 


which form the chief illustrations of 
their crazy history of the last fourteen 


slavery 

1554. 
upon having re- 
people, 
party of 


revived 
agitation at the beginning of 
For if 


years, ever since they 


they are bent 


whe 


banquet vl 
to be t *xquisite to be served uy] 


unybod 


be dev 
North ar ch sheep as to submit 


our throats the teeth of wolve 5, 


lungry they may 


necessity 


the scene cl 
wr their first 
} 


een 


di 
leston had 
ice of the convention lo ng 
ler to show how thoro 
given 
heir m< 
demands 
but 
> that 


whose 

they ready to 

even to anticipate. It 
» 


the Northern m« 


not only grant, 
is probal 
isted on as iv- 


*n who ins 
sntion meet at Charleston 
would 
doubtful 


ing the 
did so because they believed it 
be easier to bring 


over any 


delegates to the support of slavery on 
If they thought 


the secessionists would be pleased with 


slavery’s own ground. 
the compliment, and so softened with 


regard to their “ulterior intentions,” 
indeed, 
training they 
through in order to 
attain to distinction in the Democratic 


party. 


they were .very hopeful, 


sort of 


con- 
‘dering hae 
sidering what 


must have gone 
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There were four parties 
ton C 


cessi 


~harles- 
thern se- 


in the ¢ 
1. The Sou 

and 
dissolution of the 


onvention. 


ynists, pure simple, who 


sought the Union, 


and said so, distinctly, and who were, 
best 
terms with the leaders of the Northern 


Democracy. 2. 


hed to 


not the less, on the possible 


The Southern Demo- 
yublican 


60-61, 


see a Re} 
Presidency in 18 
were not quite ready to 
that 

uxyed on another day. 
ven were headed Mr. 


oil tn 
1, and de- 


Inion, reservir asa 


is, who expectet 

rd uld become 
es on the 
Mr. Sew- 


was 


Davis moved 
1 and by hatred to the 
hed to 
\ited States in 


were Mr. 


61, his own pros- 


ursued. 2 wis be- 


: knev w that, Sew- 


oved ; and 


he ta- 


dictively hated 


esolute in the determination 

uld not receive the nomina- 

Democracy. 3. The 
’ 


y to 


erate 


s, who were re: 
anyt thing that would o} 
ir lea 


ader, but who, 


rity, were cut off from 


1 
the 


4. Anumber of 


al 
tne 
North- 


ad 
advan- 


existence of 


who hoped 
f the prevailing 

about such changes, 
of “compromise,” as 

galize slavery in all the free 
that way accomplish two 
he soothing of the South ; 
the permanent ascen- 
emocratic pa 
lers. 


rty through 

Had these 
patriots as well as parti- 
after the 


lavehol 

y would, > usual amount 
I cling, have stopped such child’s 
nd gone seriously to work, in 
to prevent the coming of civil 

pon the country. They could not 

have sinned in ignorance, for they had 
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elec- 
resi- 
nomi- 


said, ten thousand times, that the e 
i any Republican to 
dency — Mr. Li 


nated till June, 


tion the 
icoln >; not 
would 
lead to a dissolution of the Union, and 
they could not have that that 
yet they 
course tha made the 


1860 — certainly 


expected 
would be quietly allowed ; 
took the 
election of a Republican Presi- 
dency, and of Republican majorities in 
Congress, ] 


only 


possible ! irrelled 
among themselves as fiercely as if 


Whigs, 


Federalists > flower 


they 
had been a convention « 
or older 
of the 
nown 


Democratic party, —a 
the astuteness of 


party re- 


1 for its man- 


agement, a party w whi h never before had 
allowed its re 
fighting 
necessary for 


frate 


-presentatives to do more 


among themselves than was 
promotion, of 
Had they | 


the 


feeling 
leeling. 


pure 
rnal een wise 
men, and as such desirous of 
their 
they 


keeping 
itry free from the evils of war, 
dh: 0st 


convenient 


cou 


wou poned their private 


ae 
aisputes to 


season, 
pirants to 


and, dropping their chief as 
would have nominated 
a new man, for whose support all the 
forces of 


the Presidency, 


could have been 
have been 
than that 
Buchanan owed his elec- 
ars earlier. Such was their 
cording to the views they 


their party 


combined, and who would 
: : 

chosen by a far 
to which Mr 


tion four ye 


greater vote 


duty, ac were 
but their duty 
they thought of do- 


‘ nes MA 
ey quarrelled 


) POOREGRENG i 

t thing 
to extremity, and 
Convention 


. } 
larieston 


broken 


Was pur- 


posely order that the 


treaso some Demo- 


cratic ambitious pur- 
promoted. 
most 
men, 
— the — of the Democracy, — 
they had 


poses of others, might be 


As the 


resolute 
soiute 


secessionists were the 


t] 


and determined of these 


own way, and made use 


the 
n to help bring 


mocratic party and of 
idministrati 
The 


about a dissolution of the Union. 


course of the men who composed the 
Charleston Convention the represent- 
men of their 
illustrates the 


racy constitutes 


ative party — forcibly 
position that the Den 
a des 


10C- 


structive political 





7 he Ene} c / 


topears 


unht to 


rovern- 


which was 
authors. ° 

of indivi 

only the 

rately, whil 

the picture of an 
the n 


ost in 


world. With the sul 


ter quarrels th 
lication of the 
of the popul 
ceased. It 1 
tellectual fort: 
though its def 
have lost mucl 
it is not be« 
grown more 1, but 
because tl Ids of battle 
on which 
own day find plenty; 
The LExcyclopéd 
to-day, not for the interest of 
which it once possessed, but for its im- 
portance in the history of literature and 


the tellects of our 
ry their mettle. 
may well be read 


novelty 


philosophy. 

There is no recent summary of the 
lives Encyclopédistes ; 
most part they are obscure men; and 


the for the 


of 


without going as far as Lebas (Diction- 


g 
naire Encyclopédique de la France,— 


forming part of Didot’s Univers Pitto- 


resque) in depreciating them, or as far 


as Lord Brougham in extolling them, 
doubtful 


it is whether there is any- 


den to concern itself 


of admi 


Rahrnuarew 
| ft ebr uary, 
L J 


sc ‘41 


with the 


t business 

It is faithful only 
selfish fidelity com- 
> to the nation in which 


d to be the sole na- 


elf, and 


tutional organization. 


account of all of them. 
us contrib- 
two ; I 


in artic] ! 


lle probably 
is worth knowing of 
and Grimm’s corre- 
a thousand stories and 
these. D’Alembert 
treated especially by 
“Men of Letters and 
it is in a merely popular 
not easy anywhere to obtain 
ct referenc 
subject ; but perhay 
» three great chiefs, V 
Diderot, cover 


lembert, and 
» necessary grounds of knowledge 
“ll + 


» their followers. 


Two new works of interest, if not of 
i appeared within this 

1 in its way is worth at- 

sure to command it, as 

showi 
atste S 
Fichel, the cleverest painter in 


ng l which the Zucyclopé- 
have on art and letters. 
the 


hool 


newest si of French has 

lately 

Encyclopédistes,—a group of the fa- 
/ i 

mous iat large family, —ina 

library with the furniture, dress, and 

Some of 


familiar to us even here, 


genre, 
given us a capital picture, Zes 


men of t 


appointments of the period 
the faces are 
— Voltaire, Diderot, D’ Alembert, Rous- 
seau, Buff -and the have 
also the sharp lines and speaking fea- 


truthful portraits. A desire 


others 


on, - 


tures of 


to find out t 
painting first caused the inquiry into 


1e unnamed persons in the 


the subject, which now takes this shape. 
Almost at the same time that Fichel’s 
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the 
1 Paris pub- 


picture was given to the world, 


Li rairte 


lished Les Eucye 


Internationale 
lopeai SiésS, téurs P va- 


leurs Doctrines, et leur Influence, 


a readable and 


irly two hun- 


t tells the story of the 
moral 


4} —— } 
the pouticai ana 


e when it began, the in- 
blication, and, sketch- 
ok part in its 
ts object and 
hil sophical 
litical econ- 
‘nth 


eighteen 


Revolution, 
value now. 
arly, and 

lights of 

reflects 

fluence, powerful 
ad, which the En- 
till continue to 


y e> 1] 
generally 


lI 
} 
It 


exert. 
F course known that 
Op lie was nota pi Wes 


as Montesquieu vaunted, 


sine 
matre 
translation 
bers’s 

worthy, 


but a 
d Cham- 


and expansion of 


* Cyclopadia,” which was note- 


simply because the title, bor- 


rowed from the Greek, was then for 


time applied to modern lit- 


used, 


+ 


the first 


It had bee for the 


in the sixteenth century, by 
in his “ Cyclopzedia,” print- 

in 1541; then by Paul 
his “ Encyclopedia,” Basle, 
\ Idea w1é- 
t brevis Encyclopedia sive ad- 

Universitatis, Herborn, 1606; 
y Alsted, in his “ Encyclope- 
dia,” Herborn, 1620. These were all 


y 


Martinus, in his 
umbrat 
and by 
written in Latin, each by its own sin- 
gle limited field. 
Chambers, a century later, at Dublin, 
1728, 


all 


with a 


author, and 


produced a work vastly beyond 
but it 


was perhaps the greatest triumph of 


his predecessors in merit; 
his work, that it gained such favor as 
to command the labor of men like Di- 
derot and his brethren in the task of 
reproducing it in French. 

It was in 1750 that the Prospectus, 
written by Diderot, announced the pub- 
lication of the first volume of the Zzcy- 
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clopedie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des 
SCE Ce S, @eS 2 Iris et des Métiers, p ty une 
Societe des Gens de Lettres. D’ Alembert 
wrote the Preliminary Discourse, and 
these papers give the key-note of the 
work itself. But, after all, the Encyclo- 
pedists were not the discoverers of a 
new world of letters and philosophy, 
i fond belief and loud 
proclamation of that fact. They were 


in spite of their 
the last product of a long intellectual 
cultivation, of a gradual development 
of principles which culminated in the 


at French Revolution, and which in- 
sluded Church and State, politics, relig- 
letters, 


in almost 


ion, in France, in Europe, and 
civil- 
a revolution which 
ad- 


Hobbes, was furthered by 


: , 
the whole modern 
ized world. 


} 


began at 


it was 


least with Bacon, was 
vanced by 
Locke, and was brought to its social 
France. In 
that country the philosophy of Des- 
cartes was taught by the Jansenists, by 
Arnauld, Pascal, and Nicole; yet the 


Church, which by its oppression limited 


and scientific results in 


first in- 
zradual de- 
The interweaving of English 


their power, was one of the 
stitutions to suffer by its gr: 
cline. 
and French philosophy runs through a 
long course of years and events. France 
sought in England what it wanted, what 
of its own strength it could never at- 
tain, — first, philsophical culture, next, 
political principles. England received 
from France the influence of some of 
the greatest minds of modern philoso- 
phy, but each drew from 
much of the 


the other 


which charac- 
terized the nation for over a century. 
Toland, Tindal, 
Wollaston, and, last and greatest of 
all, Bolingbroke, reflected the tone and 
temper of French philosophy, with its 
grace of style, and charm of clearness, 
— next best to truth. 

It was in his exile at 
after the death of Queen Anne, that 
met Voltaire, found in 
him intelligence and inclination, and 
inspired him to become the apostle of 
a new philosophy of pure reason. It 
was Voltaire’s journey to and residence 
in England that brought him into 


doctrine 


Collins, Shaftesbury, 


Touraine, 


Bolingbroke 
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close intimacy with the Freethinkers 
About », Mon- 


tesquieu made his studies 


there. the same 
England 
of the Constitutior is a 


preparation for his greater work. It 


English 


Voltaire saw 
Newton at 


was the reverence which 
exhibited in E for 
funeral 


the time of 
i , that led him to study New- 
translate 


physical theor 
all the 


i 
into French. 


more 


strongly from 
he 


English liberty the 
his own country 
official corruption 


all 


ireeaom. 


the burdens 
He 
and steadily, f 

to produce some « 
, os 

] I 


and literature spread tl 
Authors bec: 


howed it Dy ad 


France. 


de lettres; 


8 
a fourth estate. 


pompous h 


. , 
its soiem 


forming pul 


was that 


nounced. 


A year’s ad 


the 


circular produced 


scriptions of two hu 


—a prodigious price f 
tlirst and second voilul 

. aol + 
rapid succession, and t 


ters and philosophy was 

quarrels that grew out of 
Jesuits and the Jansenists suspended 
their own quarrels and joined forces to 
| 


attack a common enemy, for as such 
1. 


they looked on the authors of the Zw- 
cyclop ‘die. 
were written with 


And yet the two volumes 


great moderation ; 
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[February, 
and the articles on religious questions 
carefully avoided al 
Nevertl 


1 theological discus- 


sions. eless, they were bitterly 
ally the lication 


by the 


pul 
governm< nt. 
Dice 


is associates, however, 
knew 1 


] th 
Wt 


iound 


Mr 


r this great wor 


f authors,—not much s] 
of a hundred, — two names are speci 
ishable,— Diderot in all 


disti 


relates to philosophy, D’A 
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relates to science. D’Alembert, 


h 1 


rained 


he furnished nearly 
literature, be 
” — tout a propos 


rit 
méure f 


f 
. } 

s labor 
Successive \ 


} 
> SHOWS 


cot, 
thers of mark 
ag 


in 


» hope 


se = 
1 they could not< 


cave 
The 
ya professor 
a sailor ; 


seamansnip, DY 


wks, by a manufacturer ; sugar, 


every class of articles. 


therefore, a concert of 


. r 4) : 1 c 
part of the intellect of 
iterature and 

+} - 
re truth, re 


ne 
A» 
1 
>; al- 
were 


les than 


the 


n S$] ite, howeve c.. of the 
concluding volumes show 
uses and 

ainst 
and 
move- 


O1L 


merit alone could have perpetuat 
The persecutions that enviror 
Encyclopédie gave it its first si 
the influences brought to be: 
) secure its continu 
i in hi and in 
1ddressed to 
» the better classes, 

» were no readers ina 


Its readers 


pub- 


hich could not read. 
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convoking the 7zers E/at, and the three 
orders met and told their wishes. It 
was again the plan, the principle, almost 
In the 
ad lid yf the Revoluti he same voice 
1764 ; ld be heard, : iat voice 
t carried hich triumphed over the storm, and 
Limoges ught France once more to peace, to 
j to progress, materi 
t il. Those who 
vho rode the storm 
es of the school 
he lessons of t 
since forgotten, an 
ich they were over 
till the fact 1 
é@ was a p 
its authors overturned 
the standard of re- 
the tion by other principles. Tl form for the future; and this it 


government appealed the nation by gi it value even in our own day. 


REVIEWS AND LI 


le Barante made ¢ 
version in 1823. Hermann Hirsch at- 
tempted in 1863 the same feat. Three years 
: M. J r Arnould enlightened the 
THE appearance of a new tr lati i y telling them they would find 
Lessing’s master-w« is another indic: he piece “ vy iildish ” as a work of art 
tion of the wide int j l 
and at me are feeling nan, the hed at the simplicity of this 
like of whom Goethe told kermann the nderta at a time when 
needed. The enthusiasm « is illing hol ld witl 
ymen would seem to in ise astime ideas.” M. Ernest F 
istianisme Moderne,” a stud 
ing, has the honor of introducing him 
terature created by the “ Nathan’ French as “the man who opened in Ger- 
alone, as summed up in n’s recent many new paths of religious thought; than 
Catalogue raisonné, occu with the whom no one is better fitted to mect the 
merest description of works one hundred taste of our people, no one better qualified 
and twenty-five pages. Germany’s most to make the general public acquainted with 
eminent names z list of writers the problems of theology 
i 


” 


levoted their talent to the inter- “Nathan the Wise” was translate 


pretation and spread of Lessing’s ideas. Dutch by an unknown hand in 1 


who have « 
Till lately, Lessing has been hardly better Danish, in 1799, by Rahbeck ; int 

known in France than here. The “ Nathan’ 

was translated there by Fried 


ish, in 1841 ; into Polish, in 1867 ; and inte 
and Bonne- Modern Greek, under the title, “‘ The Wise 
ville as early as 1783. Twice it has been Old Jew of Kaliourgos.” The last version 
adapted for the stage; once as a versified was published in 1840. The merit of these 
drama in three acts; and once asa ‘“*Comé- translations does not concern us now. 
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man, t 
over 

kept 

His pl 
wel +< 
The lering, in some few 
there may be a ai on; but 
the present condition of specul assages on whose precise shade 
particularly on the subject o ligion, hi #f meaning German scholars differ. We 


contribution of criticism 


es that would 
? ae . 
{, will De 


Germany, 


ry powers, within limits tha x ngly well done. It is 


ery intellectual facility, and shut gant reads like a _piec 
ctions. His _ originally n in English 7 

) us in perfect form of art, who are uninitiated into the myst 

ast possible alloy. turning thoughts from one langeuag« 


il, devout Theist. other, the smoothly flowing, bri: 


was his confes- verse will seem to be the only forn 
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yas suited to express the but very faithfully stat- 
1 out i s all the great facts in the career ol each 


art, inwardly an 


head of the series of which it yresenting in tables a com- 
its officers, with the dates of 


Ly ntment and promotion, discharge 


account of Lessing’s life and their appointn 
The whole work seems to us 


labors introduces the poe | ea or death. 
An appendix gives, i l yery admirably and clearly arranged; but 
Kuno Fischer’s admirabl I the first n¢ he third part requires 
n the Wise,” atter has 
who may peruse it, an r the 1 great stat value, and must be prized 
of all who may wish a deeper r it 1 of deeds and 
of the piece than their 
revcais 
of peact -bred 


sudden al 
military exp 
ition in the 
ir rise to 


d with 


1 i 
ymed narrative 


nad upon 


and 


writes usua 


two 


which 


e history of the State during 
second, biographi of all the 
l history all vad i ind. f he is at all 


the 


hio regiments and military organ- wards’ success, and if he has a 


he thir 





r character 
acer, 


ruler. 


rule in Texas 
look 
d’s b 0k, 


marred 


ts in 


epee 


Mr. Reid’s 


man, finds no palliation in 
Full 


brilliant and unquestionable military § 


Sher 


book. justice is done to Sherman’s 


nius, 
and his success is duly applauded, while his 
ss remarkable errors are t 


¢ hand. 


o 


scarcely | yuched 
with an unsparin The victories of 


ment, 
triumphs, as he 


by re: 


ison of his tremer 


mpathi 


es 
* since 


intensely 


yraphy is devote 

hero; but the 

that form 

On this more dz 


its 


and associations 
also fully noticed. 


ground Mr. Reid does not often lose 


He 


speaking of the 


footing. speculates and in 


boyhood of his heroes, he 
does not consider it to become 


In fact, he is very manly 


necessary 


himself puerile. 





rough t l of time. 


vd the } snow utin civilization in Eu 


Mount eels at ry moment, in reading Mr. Has- 


moun- »k, that it is not democracy which 

Y able Ecuador, but Romish 
and such a reader will be prompt to 
ious 1ador e with our author, and with the thinking 


making excursions to interesting place eopl Ecuador, that Spain in religion 
the provinces of the North. Rett and polity, if not in race, must wholly pass 
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cumb under North Ameri- 
before there can be any hope 
10se mock republics of 

i , 
assaurek describes the 


od-natured and hospitable, 


whites of 
racter. They are 


1d luxurious ; 


nsincere, 
S of the wo- 
sc} 


them- 
every 
lutton- 
, with- 
kind, 
hour. 


? 


cood- 


in their 
Hassaurek 


of events 
which Mr. 


s book is one of its 


n wit 
most valuable 

and we can but express a cordial 
hope that he v 
Spanish c 


ll complete the review of 
jonial civilization therein pro- 
What he has already done for the 
Spanish American present is guaranty fora 
critical and delightful study of the Spanish 
American past. 


jected. 
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Ameri 


an Artist Life, 
uz and 


raphe 
DACiCHE AM 
by an Historical 
P> 


a writer 
uld blame effec 
. Tuckerman 


ike, tl 


preat 
with C 

second division of the work conta 
1 


sketche 


of the later artists 
Mr. 


of too great 


who are 


note in Tuckerman’s 


estimation, 
who are number to 
the 
marked and 
genius as Ward, H. K. Brown, and Story 
deserve greater 


be treated 


as elaborately as others. Obviously, 
men of such 


characteristic 


consideration than our 
author gives them, and these have proba- 
bly suffered through the multitude of their 
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11 ma- Had such been the career of the 
managed, of 


Tuckerman has added to the well- whose 
he lives of our great artist should hav no opportunity 


1 


f the brave, and the fairest of tl 
ure here recorded 


» from fresh sou S. i Ehninger’s nor beautiful 
I w of all thé ‘ for the read 


in America, an f : Mr. Ehninger has outdone him 


resent to his n 


beauty of these illustrations. They 


uD 
juisitely 1 in photograph, and 


most attractive bi 


r the holidays. 


urn in 
picturesq 
can still please. 
} —_ 


10es I 


Benjamin ¢ 


write. s in any case. 














